AN  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  EDUCATION 

Which  should  interest  all  ambitious  young  men  from  the 
farm.  Obtain  a college  education  by  attending  the 

Ontario  Agricultural  College 

Guelph,  Ontario 

Some  points  you  should  know — 

A college  course  at  the  0.  A.  C.  is  much  less  expensive 
than  at  most  other  institutions. 

We  admit  as  students  young  men  of  ordinary  public 
school  education.  Matriculation  standing  is  not  required. 

The  college  closes  April  15th,  allowing  students  five 
months  during  the  spring  and  summer  months  for  work 
on  their  own  farms.  During  this  period  many  students 
earn  sufficient  money  to  defray  a large  part  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  following  year. 

The  Associate  Diploma  is  granted  to  students  who 
successfully  complete  the  two-year  course.  The  degree  of 
B.S.A.  is  conferred  upon  graduates  at  the  end  of  four 
years  by  the  University  of  Toronto. 

The  two-year  course  efficiently  prepares  young  men 
for  a practical  and  profitable  life  on  the  farm.  The  four- 
year  course  prepares  them  for  various  positions  in  the 
Government  service  as  investigators,  inspectors,  etc. 

PLAN  NOW  TO  ATTEND  COLLEGE  NEXT  FALL 
COURSES  BEGIN  SEPTEMBER  19TH,  1913. 

Write  for  a college  calendar. 

G.  C.  CREELMAN,  B.S.A.,  LL.D., 
President. 
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REASONS 


To  tell  all  the  reasons  why  we  believe 
your  choice  of  a cream  separator  should  be 
the  Standard  would  be  impossible  in  this 
space,  but  here  are  four:  First:  Because 

the  Standard 

Cream  Separator  under  ordinary  conditions  skims  to  .01 
per  cent,  or  less.  It  loses  but  one-tenth  of  a pound  of 
butter  fat  in  1,000  pounds  of  milk  skimmed.  The  ordinary 
separator  loses  a full  pound.  Second:  Because  the  Stand- 
ard has  a wide  open  bowl,  and  no  cream  or  milk  tubes  to 
clog  up.  Everything  easy  to  clean.  Third:  Because  the 
supply  can  is  more  than  a foot  lower  than  on  ordinary 
machines.  No  high  or  awkward  lifting  to  do  with  the 
Standard.  Fourth:  Because  the  Standard  has  a self-oiling 
system  and  lubricates  its  working  parts  automatically  all 
the  time  it  is  running. 

The  Standard  will  save  more  time  and  labor,  and  make  more  money  for  you,  than 
any  other  cream  separator.  Try  one  and  let  the  machine  prove  thes-e  facts. 

FREE — Write  for  the  Standard  Booklet,  giving  a full  description  of  “The  World’s 
Greatest  Separator,”  also  folder  -entitled  “Skimming  Results.” 

The  RENFREW  MACHINERY  CO.,  Limited 

Head  Office  and  Works:  Branches:  Sussex,  N.  B.;  Saskatoon,  Sask.;  Calgary,  Alta. 
Renfrew,  Canada.  16  Agencies  Everywhere  in  Canada. 


HART!! 

Materials 


Our  large  and  complete  stock  of 
Art  Supplies  are  selected  speci- 
ally for  school  and  college  use. 
The  quality  is  the  best,  and  the 
prices  are  within  the  reach  of 
every  class  of  student. 

Color  Boxes,  A1  - 25c  each 

Crayons — Crayograph,  10c  pkg. 

Complete  Catalogue  mailed 
on  request 

The  Geo.  M.  Hendry 

Company,  Limited 

215-219  Victoria  St.,  Toronto, 
Ontario. 


A Free  Catalogue  to 
Every  Dairy  Farmer 


Just  send  us  a post 
card,  requesting  our 
Catalogue,  “Every- 
thing for  the  Farm 
Dairy,”  containing 
52  pages  of  illus- 
trations and  infor- 
mation on  cur  “Bea- 
ver” Sanitary  Dairy 
Supplies.  We  will 
forward  this  book  to 
you  by  return  mail. 
Address  Dept.  “F”. 


W.  A.  DRUMMOND  & CO., 

214-218  King  Street  East  TORONTO 

Send  for  complete  catalogue.  It’s  free. 
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BROKEN  RECORDS 

All  records  of  dairy  sanitation  were  broken  and  are  now  held  by 


“Wyandotte”  is  a cleaner  cleaner,  it  always  shows  a lower  bacterial 
count,  it  cleans  more  utensil  surface  per  quantity  used,  it  gives  the  dairy 
a more  sanitary  tone  and  its  cost  of  using  is  always  less  in  the  end — these 
are  the  facts  always  claimed  and  you  find  them  true  no  matter  with  what 
cleaning  agent  you  may  wish  to  compare  “Wyandotte.” 

After  a thorough  investigation  all  Dairy  Colleges  know  these  facts  to  be  the 
Indian  in  Circle  truth  for  they  use  and  recommend  only  Wyandotte  Dairyman’s  Cleaner 
and  Cleanser.  To  prove  these  facts  to  your  own  satisfaction  ask  your 
dealer  for  a sack  or  write  your  supply  dealer  for  a keg  or  barrel. 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Company,  Sole  Mfrs., 

Wyandotte,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 

In  Every  Package  This  Cleaner  has  been  awarded  the  highest  prize  wherever  exhibited. 


COLLEGE-BRED  FARMERS 

use  CANADA  CEMENT 


The  use  of  Canada  Cement  by  Canadian  farmers  for  concrete  improvements  has 
grown  to  tremendous  proportions  in  the  last  few  years.  In  every  community  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  British  Columbia  the  most  successful  farmers — which  means  the 
best  trained  ones — have  set  the  'example  by  using  concrete  for  silos,  barns,  feeding 
floors,  root-cellars,  fence-posts,  and  every  other  purpose  possible. 

They  have  found  that  the  use  of  concrete  'eliminates  one  of  the  worst  avenues 
of  waste — repairs;  and  it  is  by  preventing  all  forms  of  waste  that  the  college-bred 
farmer  is  doubling  the  products  of  his  land. 

Our  information  department  will  supply  any  desired  information  on  the  use  of 
concrete,  free. 


Address  Publicity  Manager, 

Canada  Cement  Company 

MONTREAL  Limited 


The  success  of  concrete  work  is  absolutely  safe- 
guarded when  Canada  Cement  is  used. 

Be  sure  that  every  bag  or  barrel 
bears  the  “Canada”  label 
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Land  Value  Almost  Doubled 

IT  is  no  longer  an  unusual  thing  for  us  to  get  reports 
from  farmers  who  have  been  using  manure  spreaders 
properly  and  consistently  for  periods  ranging  from 
three  to  five  years,  to  the  effect  that  the  land  on  which  the  manure 
spreaders  have  been  used  is  regularly  raising  so  much  more  produce 
that  the  value  of  the  land  is  almost  doubled. 

“The  beauty  of  it  is,”  writes  one  Ontario  farmer,  “that  the  in- 
creased fertility  seems  to  be  permanent.  Dry  weather  has  less  bad 
effect  on  our  crops  now  than  it  used  to,  the  soil  is  much  more  easily 
worked,  making  the  day’s  work  easier  both  for  the  horses  and  for  the 
men,  it  is  less  trouble  to  raise  better  crops,  and  we  are  a good  deal 
surer  of  good  returns  since  our  soil  was  built  up  by  the  use  of  an 

I H C Manure  Spreader 


I H C manure  spreaders,  Corn  King  or  Cloverleaf,  are  made  in 
various  styles  and  sizes  to  meet  any  and  all  conditions.  There  are 
wide,  medium  and  narrow  machines,  all  of  guaranteed  capacity;  return 
and  endless  aprons;  in  short,  a spreader  built  to  meet  your  conditions 
and  made  to  spread  manure,  straw,  lime,  or  ashes  as  required. 

I H C spreaders  will  spread  manure  evenly  on  the  level,  going  up 
hill  or  down.  The  wheel  rims  are  wide  and  are  equipped  with  Z-shaped 
lugs,  which  provide  ample  tractive  power  without  jarring  the  machines 
excessively.  The  apron  moves  on  large  rollers.  The  beater  drive  is 
positive,  but  the  chain  wears  only  one  side.  The  I H C agent  will 
show  you  the  most  effective  machine  for  your  work.  Ask  to  see  an 
I H C manure  spreader.  You  can  get  catalogues  from  him, 
or,  if  you  prefer,  write  the  nearest  branch  house. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd 

BRANCH  HOUSES 

At  Brandon,  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Estevan,  Hamilton,  Lethbridge,  London,  Montreal, 

N.  Battleford,  Ottawa,  Quebec,  Regina,  Saskatoon,  St.  John,  Winnipeg,  Yorkton 
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KRESO 

AN  IDEAL  DISINFECTANT,  GERMICIDE,  DEODORANT, 
ANTISEPTIC  AND  PARASITICIDE 

For  Hospitals,  Veterinary  and  Domestic  Use.  Write  for 
Descriptive  Booklet 

Parke,  Davis  & Co. 

Manufacturing  Chemists  and  Biologists, 

Walkerville,  Ontario 

EASTERN  DEPOT,  378  ST.  PAUL  ST.,  MONTREAL,  QUE. 


Carter’sTested  Seeds 

Are  recognized  as  best  the  world  over 

James  Carter  & Co. 

LONDON,  ENGLAND 

Seed  Growers  by  Appointment  to 
H.  M.  King  George  V. 

Branches  and  Agencies: 

High  Holborn,  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  Forest  Hill  and  Bromley,  Lon- 
don; Dublin;  Lisbon,  Buenos  Ayres; 
Boston,  Mass.;  Cape  Town,  Calcutta 
Melbourne,  Christchurch. 

We  are  sole  agents  for  Canada  and 
we  are  anxious  to  have  a post  card 
from  you  now  for  1913  garden  and 
farm  catalogues. 

Patterson,  Wylde  S Co. 

133  East  King  Street  - Toronto 


Make  Your 
Own  TILE 

Cost  $4.00  to  $6.00 
per  1,000 

Hand  or  Power. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


Farmers’  Cement 
Tile  Machine  Co. 

Walkerville.  Ont. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Caro 


The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
Sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-W ILHAMS  CO„  Toronto.  Ont, 
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©EL  ©AEEE  MEAL 

This  feed  costs  nothing  if  you  count  the  results. 

It’s  what's  digestible  that  sticks  to  the  ribs. 

It’s  what’s  digestible  that  increases  the  quantity  and  quality  of 

the  milk. 

It  will  pay  any  feeder  to  give  our  Meal  a trial. 

Also  Pea  Size  and  Coarse  Ground  Oil  Cake  and  Flax  Seed  and 
Linseed  Meal. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us. 

Dominion  Linseed  Oil  Company  Limited 

Manufacturers, 

BADEN,  ONTARIO.  MONTREAL,  QUE. 


* mn»  ® o © mammsm  © wmeemm  o mmmsm  • «ngni9  • 

Potash  Produces  Profit ! 


Intending  users  of  Fertilizer  materials  should  purchase  them  at  once. 

POTASH  and  Phosphatic  materials  cannot  be  applied  too  soon  if  this  year’s 
crops  are  to  obtain  full  benefit  from  them. 

Farmers  are  invited  to  communicate  with  us  and  we  shall  send,  FREE,  any 
of  the  following  bulletins.  State  which  are  required: — 


A 


“Artificial  Fertilizers;  Their  Nature  and  Use.’ 
“The  Principal  Potash-Crops  of  Canada.” 
“Fertilizing  Orchard  and  Garden.” 

“Potash  in  the  Prairie  Provinces.” 

“The  Potato  Crop  in  Canada.” 

“Fertilizing  Fodder  Crops.” 

“A  Farmer’s  Field  Tests.” 

“Farmer’s  Companion.” 


Expert  advice  given  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  fertilizing.  Send  us  five  or  | 
more  names  of  your  neighbor  farmers  and  we  shall  send  you  a colored  wall  placard.  • 

GERMAN  POTASH  SYNDICATE  | 

1102-5  I.  O.  F.  Temple  Building,  Toronto,  Canada  t 

Ttiim  © own  • gawsagft  e owosn  a *wgww»  ® <wmb»  o mm  • o • 9 
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v WATERHOUSE'S  ^ 

INVISIBLE 

SANITM  TROUSER  SUPPORT 


Buttons  on  the  inside  of  theTrousers 
Does  away  with  Braces  or  Belts 

Manufactured  by 


R . W.  Wat  e rhouse 

/ INGERSOLL,  ONT. 


AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES 
References 


At  Guelph,  Truro,  St.  Anne  de  Bellevue 
Winnipeg,  and  the  trade  generally 
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IN  GANG  AND 
SULKY  STYLES 


THIS  line  is  for 
general  pur- 
pose plow- 
ing. Both  plows 
have  a strong, 
all-steel  frame, 
with  easily- 
operated  and 
convenient  hand 
levers.  Each 
frame  is  carried 
on  a large  land- 
wheel  and  on 
front  and  rear 
furrow  wheels, 
which  have  dust- 
proof,  self-oiling 
bearings. 

Both  furrow 
wheels  are  con- 
nected to  and 
controlled  by  the 
pole.  This  ar- 
rangement re- 
sults in  easy 
guidance. 

Bottoms,  with 
knife  or  rolling 
colter,  for  an 
kind  of  soil,  are 
supplied  to  meet 
the  needs  of  each 
buyer. 


HE  “Beaver”  Plows  are  prime 
favorites.  They  have  remark- 
able sales.  They  meet  general 
farming  needs  perfectly.  Get  the  “Cock 
shutt”  Catalogue  for  full  details. 


T 


Write  to-day  for  full  particulars  and  Catalogue  detailing 
“Beaver”  Plows.  It  comes  for  a postcard.  Write  to-day. 


COCKSHUTT  PLOW  CO.  Limited 

BRANTFORD,  WINNIPEG 
For  Sale  in  Eastern  Ontario  and  Eastern  Canada  by 

The  FROST  & WOOD  COMPANY  Limited 

Montreal,  SMITHS  FALLS,  St.John,  N.B.  m 
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Gilson  Engine 


“Goes  Like  Sixty ” 


Anybody  can  operate  the  simple  “GOES  LIKE 
SIXTY”  Engine.  Ready  for  work  the  moment  you 
get  it.  Built  strong  and  solid  to  last  a lifetime.  Will 
give  long,  unfailing  satisfaction.  Gas,  gasoline  or 
kerosene  can  be  used  for  fuel. 

Gilson  quality  gives  full  value  for  your  money — 
dependable  service,  great  durability,  highest  economy 
and  perfect  satisfaction  ; freedom  from  trouble,  de- 
lays and  expense. 

Every  engine  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED. 
You  can  try  this  engine  on  your  own  farm  before 
settling  for  it.  You  take  no  chances. 

The  “GOES  LIKE  SIXTY”  Line  has  an  engine  for 
every  purpose.  All  styles  and  sizes  from  1 to  40  h.  p. 

Write  for  catalogue. 

GILSON  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LIMITED 

610  York  Street,  GUELPH,  ONT. 


Farm  Bee-keeping 
::  PAYS  " 

If  Properly  Conducted  by  Scien- 
tific Methods  and  Modern 
Appliances 

The  0.  A.  C.  can  teach  you  the 
methods,  and  don’t  miss  taking 
them.  We  can  supply  the  appli- 
ances. We  are  not  a planing  mill, 
nor  a saw  mill,  but  a large,  well- 
equipped  factory  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Write  for  our  illustrated  cata- 
logue and  price  list. 

The  Ham  &Nott  Co. 

LIMITED 

Bee-Keepers’  Supplies, 
BRANTFORD  - ONT. 
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I 0 LIVE  IN 
I 0 WORK  IN 
lO  MAKE  MONEY  IN 

ONTARIO 

is  still  the  best  Province  in  theDominion 

Ontario  has  great  agricultural 
opportunities  for  fruit  farms, 
dairy  farms,  mixed  farms,  or 
for  very  cheap  farm  lands  in 
the  clay  belt. 

In  planning  your  future  and  in  talking  to  your  friends 
keep  these  things  in  mind. 

HON.  J.  S.  DUFF,  H.  A.  MACDONALD, 

Minister  of  Agriculture,  Toronto,  Ont.  Director  of  Colonization,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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An  Open  Letter  to 
Students  of  the  0.  A.C. 

ENTLEMEN,— 

You  will  be  talking 
over  many  things  this 
summer  with  your  fathers  and 
mothers,  sisters  and  brothers, 
and  with  some  to  whom  we  only 
faintly  refer. 

If  conversation  ever  lags,  tell 
about  the  FARM  GATES  COM- 
PETITION in  which  your  com- 
rade Jenkins  won  the  prize. 

And  whenever  you  come 
across  a farmer  with  a decrepit 
wooden  gate,  fell  him  about  the 


CLAY  GATE 


Perhaps  you  will  come  across  some 
iron  gates  pretty  badly  run  down  at 
the  toe,  so  to  speak.  Then  think 
of  “CLAY”  GATES,  which  swing  true 
from  the  first  day  to  the  last  day — 
only  the  last  day  hasn’t  come  yet  for 
Clay  gates  set  up  in  Canada,  because 
Clay  Gates  last  a life-time. 

When  cattle  or  horses  break  down 
common  gates,  and  lead  you  or  others 
a pretty  chase  to  get  them  bazk  where 
they  belong  ; when  they  get  into  fields 
which  are  forbidden  them,  as  the  re- 
sult of  poor  gates  ; then  say  out  loud 
— very  loud — 

Why  Don’t  You  Have  Clay  Gates? 

When  you  see  gates  that  sag,  or  are 
bent,  or  broken,  or  which  fire  has 
injured,  or  which  have  gone  down  be- 
fore the  gale,  or  which  have  rotted  to 
the  point  of  final  dissolution,  think  of 
CLAY  GATES — and  recommend  them. 

And  lastly,  when  you  listen  to  some 
ardent,  eloquent,  but  deluded  gate 
salesman  cracking  up  a gate  less  good 
than  the  “Clay,”  say  to  him : 

“Friend,  why  don’t  you  sell  the  best 
of  all  gates — the  “CLAY  ? ’ 

A happy,  prosperous  summer,  boys, 
and  a welcome  when  you  come  back 
in  the  autumn. 

H.  RALPH  STEELE,  Manager. 

THE  CANADIAN  GATE  CO.,  LTD., 
74  Morris  Street  - GUELPH,  ONT. 


We  Manufacture 

Peep  Sights 

For  use  on  home-made  draining 
levels,  as  designed  by  Pro- 
fessor W.  H.  Day 

H.  Occomore  & Co. 

GUELPH,  ONT. 


Promptness 

A trial  order  will  convince  you  of  the 
class  of  work  we  do 

Ladies’  and  Gents’  Clothes  Pressed, 
Cleaned  and  Repaired 

— AT — 

STEWART  & WILSON 

19-21  Quebec  St.,  GUELPH. 
Phone  456.  Above  R.  J.  Stewart,  Tailor 
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Dairying  in  the  Canadian  West 

J.  W.  MITCHELL,  B.A.,  PROFESSOR  OF  DAIRY  HUSBANDRY  MANITOBA 
AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  AND  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  DAIRYING 
FOR  THE  PROVINCE  OF  MANITOBA. 


IT  has  been  said  by  some  who  have 
not  had  the  opportunity,  and  by 
others  who  have  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  study  our  Western  condi- 
tions that  this  is  a country  practically 
limited,  in  its  possibilities,  to  such 
forms  of  farming  as  the  growing  of 
wheat  and  other  cereals,  and  quite  un- 
suitable for  the  successful  pursuit  of 
such  a form  as  that  of  dairying.  If 
this  were  true,  that  is,  if  we  could  not 
engage  successfully  in  the  higher  and 
more  intensive  forms  of  farming, 
which,  amongst  other  things,  make 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  soil 
fertility,  what  would  it  mean?  Simply 
this,  that  we  must  continue  a primi- 
tive form  of  farming  which,  when  car- 
ried to  excess,  reduces  itself  to  a 
vicious  form  of  soil  mining. 

If  I held  such  a view  as  this  of  our 
possibilities  I would  regard  the  future 
of  farming  in  the  West  as  anything 
but  promising.  After  an  experience 
of  nine  years  in  Western  dairy  work, 
first  as  Superintendent  of  Dairying  in 
Saskatchewan  and  Assiniboia,  and 
latterly  in  a similar  capacity  in  Mani- 
toba, I have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  I hold  no  such  a view  as  to  our 
limitations;  nor  do  our  leading  farm- 
ers and  others  who  are  thoroughly 
conversant  with  our  conditions  and 
possibilities. 

Changing  Conditions 

In  principle,  the  development  of 
farming  in  the  West  does  not  differ 


materially  from  that  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  older  Province  of  Ontario. 
The  writer,  who  was  brought  up  to 
farming  in  Ontario,  has  a distinct 
recollection  of  the  time  when  large 
quantities  of  the  coarser  grains  were 
marketed  as  such,  the  farms  were  in 
a very  poor  state  of  fertility,  and 
dairying  was  but  a comparatively 
minor  industry.  At  that  time  one  of 
the  posers  of  the  anti-prohibitionists 
was,  “What  will  we  do  with  our  barley 
if  prohibition  becomes  general  ?” 
While  disavowing  any  intention  of  ex- 
pressing my  views,  even  by  inference, 
upon  this  great  moral  problem,  I feel 
safe  in  saying  that  such  a question, 
if  propounded  at  the  present  time, 
would  cause  very  few  farmers  any 
loss  of  sleep. 

Things  have  changed  in  Ontario. 
Crop  rotation,  including  pastures  and 
soiling  crops,  and  the  growing  of 
corn,  roots,  clovers  and  the  coarser 
grains,  and  its  natural  concomitant, 
the  keeping  of  stock,  have  become 
general.  A similar  evolution  is  grad- 
ually taking  place  in  the  West,  and 
particularly  in  the  older  sections.  In 
many  instances  a change  from  exclu- 
sive grain  growing  has  become  neces- 
sary, on  account  of  the  drain  upon 
the  plant  food  in  the  soil,  a loss  of 
humus  accompanied  by  a general  de- 
terioration in  the  soil’s  physical  con- 
dition, and  the  invasion  of  weeds.  Our 
best  farmers  have  awakened  to  the 
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necessity  for  the  change  and  have  be- 
gun to  apply  the  remedy,  viz.,  crop 
rotation  and  the  keeping  of  stock. 

The  Place  of  Dairying  in  These 
Changing  Conditions 

What  is  the  place  of  dairying  in 
this  evolution  ? It  is  a large  and  grow- 
ing one.  I say  this,  first,  because  we 
can  produce  milk  and  milk  products 
economically,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
because  there  is  a large  and  growing 
market,  at  remunerative  prices,  for 
these  products. 

We  have  gone  sufficiently  far  to  be 
able  to  say  that  we  can  successfully 
produce  such  foods  as  alfalfa,  corn, 
roots,  and  the  coarser  grains  for  the 
fall  and  winter  feeding  of  our  stock ; 
while  in  summer  we  can  provide  suit- 
able pastures,  and  grow  such  soiling 
crops  as  alfalfa,  oats,  or  a mixture  of 
oats  and  peas,  and  corn  to  supplement 
the  pastures  when  necessary.  This 
means  that  we  can  produce  milk  and 
milk  products  successfully. 

As  to  the  market  for  dairy  pro- 
ducts, we  have,  in  the  West  a large 
and  a growing  one.  Our  older  towns 
and  cities  are  growing  very  rapidly, 
and  new  ones  are  constantly  spring- 
ing up,  while  mining  and  manufactur- 
ing industries  are  steadily  developing ; 
all  of  which  means  a large  consuming 
population.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
that  at  the  present  time  we  are  not 
nearly  able  to  supply  the  markets 
open  to  us  at  our  very  doors,  but  are 
importing  large  quantities  of,  not  only 
dairy,  but  all  kinds  of  animal  pro- 
ducts. Furthermore,  we  have  the  best 
kind  of  a market,  namely,  a critical 
one  that  demands  a good  quality  of 
product  and  is  willing  to  pay  remuner- 
ative prices.  Hence,  from  both  the 
standpoint  of  economy  of  production 
and  that  of  suitable  markets  for  our 


products,  we  have  everything  to  en- 
courage us  in  the  development  of  our 
jdairy  industry. 

No  apology  is  offered,  and  none  will 
be  expected,  for  dwelling  at  some 
length  upon  the  possibilities  for  dairy- 
ing in  the  West.  This  is  a new  coun- 
try, and  it  is  but  natural  that  the 
higher  forms  of  farming  have  not,  as 
'yet,  reached  what  may  be  termed  an 
advanced  stage.  It  took  considerable 
time,  in  both  the  older  provinces  of 
Canada  and  the  older  States  of  the 
Union,  to  bring  about  the  evolution 
that  has  taken  place,  and  there  are 
even  stronger  reasons  why  such 
should  be  the  case  with  us.  The  ten- 
dency in  a new  country,  where  the 
land  is  either  free-grant  or  obtainable 
at  low  prices,  the  virgin  soil  so  fertile 
and  so  easily  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion, capital  limited,  and  labor  some- 
what scarce,  is  to  "engage  in  grain 
farming,  and  continue  this  so  long  as 
it  remains  reasonably  remunerative; 
and  it  will  not  be  denied  that  there  is 
a certain  justification  for  it,  so  long 
as  it  is  not  carried  to  excess. 

Development  That  Has  Taken  Place 
in  the  Dairy  Industry 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  conditions 
are  changing  with  us.  The  land  is 
growing  rapidly  in  value,  which  calls 
for  more  intensive  farming,  much  of 
the  soil  is  no  longer  virgin,  and  large 
markets  have  developed  for  such  com- 
modities as  dairy  products. 

Dairying  has  already  developed  to 
no  inconsiderable  extent,  is  assuming 
larger  proportions  from  year  to  year, 
and,  what  is  worthy  of  special  note, 
has  entirely  passed  the  experimental 
stage  and  become  established  on  a 
permanent  basis.  The  following  table, 
giving  the  quantities  and  value  of 
milk  and  milk  products  produced  and 
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marketed,  by  Manitoba  alone,  during 
the  year  1912,  will  throw  considerable 
light  upon  the  present  condition  and 
development  of  the  industry : 


Product 

Quantity 

lbs. 

Price 

c 

Value 

$ 

Cream’y  Butter  2,931,138 
Dairy  Butter. . . 4,333,905 
Chppsp 536.61 8 

28.0  820,718.64 
23.4  1,014,158.14 

13.0  69.760  34 

Milk 

.43,800,000 
, 3,431,100 
. 801,700 

1.8 

788,400.00 

256,544.66 

Sweet  Cream  . . 
Butter  Fat  . . . . 

32.6 

Total  value  $2,949,581.12 


To  the  foregoing  should  be  added, 
if  they  could,  the  large  quantities  of 
milk,  cream  and  butter  not  marketed, 
but  consumed  by  the  farmers  them- 
selves. 

The  total  quantity  of  creamery 
butter  manufactured  in  the  three 
Prairie  Provinces  during  1912,  was 
7,658,138  pounds,  and  its  value  was 
$2,099,003.64.  This  means  that  the 
average  price  received  for  our  cream- 
ery butter  for  the  year  was  27.4 
cents,  which  must  be  considered  as 
entirely  satisfactory. 

If  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that 
this  is  a new  country,  and  that  in  all 
new  countries  co-operative,  or  factory 
dairying  is  always  preceded  by  home- 
dairying,  or  the  making  of  butter  on 
the  farm,  it  will  help  him  to  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  the  output  of  our 
creameries,  considerable  though  it  is, 
does  not  begin  to  represent  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  dairy  industry  in  the 
West — not  nearly  so  much  so  as  would 
be  the  case  in  one  of  the  older  prov- 
inces where  co-operative  dairying  has 
become  so  general.  A reference  to  the 
foregoing  table  shows  that  the  output 
of  dairy  butter  in  Manitoba  is  far  in 
excess  of  that  of  creamery  butter, 
and  there  is  no  question  but  that  if 
we  had  at  hand  full  statistics  for  the 
other  two  provinces  they  would  indi- 


cate for  them  a like  relation  between 
the  outputs  of  dairy  and  creamery 
butter. 

After  having  passed  through  a 
number  of  vicissitudes,  in  which 
many  mistakes  were  made  by  all  con- 
cerned, dairying  is  receiving  from  our 
farmers  more  earnest  consideration 
and  support  than  ever  before.  As  an 
evidence  of  this  let  me  mention  the 
fact  that  in  the  older  parts  of  Mani- 
toba, where  a few  years  ago  a dairy 
speaker  received  but  an  indifferent 
hearing,  they  are  to-day  thoroughly 
interested  in  dairying,  and  either 
have  a local  creamery  or  are  shipping 
considerable  quantities  of  cream  to 
creameries  at  other  points.  Within 
the  last  year  ten  new  creameries  have 
been  erected,  mostly  at  points  where, 
but  a few  years  ago,  a creamery  could 
not  have  existed. 

As  the  majority  of  these  new 
creameries  did  not  open  until  this  sea- 
son, and  as  most  of  the  older  cream- 
eries of  the  province  expect  to  have  a 
larger  make  this  year  than  last,  we 
look  for  a very  substantial  increase 
,over  1912,  in  our  output  of  creamery 
butter;  and  I feel  safe  in  saying  that 
they  are  equally  optimistic  in  the  two 
provinces  to  the  west.  This  growth  in 
the  output  of  our  creameries  is  but 
indicative  of  the  general  growth  of 
the  dairy  industry. 

Cream-Gathering  Creameries 

The  form  of  co-operative  dairying 
that  is  particularly  suited  to  our  wes- 
tern conditions,  and  that  has  already 
firmly  established  itself,  is  that  of  the 
cream-gathering  creamery.  Our 
farms  are  large,  and  the  country 
somewhat  sparsely  populated,  many 
of  the  farmers  will  not,  for  many 
years  to  come,  go  so  exclusively  into 
dairying  as  they  do  in  some  of  the 
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older  provinces,  and  the  herds,  as  a 
consequence,  will  not  be  so  large. 
Again,  in  order  to  have  a well 
equipped,  well  manned  creamery,  in 
which  a good  quality  of  butter  can  be 
economically  manufactured,  and  then 
cared  for  and  marketed  to  the  best 
of  advantage,  the  output  of  a cream- 
ery must  not  be  too  small.  For  these 
various  reasons,  it  is  evident  that  the 
cream-gathering  creamery  best  satis- 
fies our  conditions. 

Cow-Testing 

During  the  past  three  years  the 
Dairy  Department  of  the  Manitoba 
Agricultural  College,  which  has 
charge  of  the  field  work  of  the  prov- 
ince, has  been  carrying  on  cow-testing 
work  in  a systematic  way.  We  supply 
the  outfit,  including  a spring  balance, 
a case  of  sample  bottles,  a sampling 


dipper  and  report  forms,  and  do  the 
testing,  all  free  of  charge.  A large 
number  of  our  farmers  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered 
them  and  good  results  have  followed. 

In  all  three  provinces  the  dairy  in- 
dustry is  receiving  every  encourage- 
ment from  those  Who  have  the  direc- 
tion of  the  work,  in  such  ways  as  thai 
already  indicated,  and  through  the 
holding  of  meetings,  travelling  dairy 
work,  and  the  regular  inspection  of 
cheese  factories  and  creameries. 

We  hope  that  enough  has  been  said 
to  indicate  the  possibilities  for  dairy- 
ing in  the  West,  the  trend  that  the 
industry  is  taking,  the  development 
that  has  already  taken  place,  the  in- 
terest that  is  being  taken  by  our  far- 
mers in  the  work,  and  the  encourage- 
ment that  is  being  given  them ; and  if 
so  the  purpose  of  this  article  has  been 
fulfilled. 


Billy  Brad  and  the  Forbidden  Fruit 

ELLIS  PARKER  BUTLER,  AUTHOR  OF  “PIGS  IS  PIGS,”  ETC. 


44  /\  ND  you  must  not  take  an 
apple,”  said  Billy  Brad’s 
mother  warningly.  “If  you 
want  an  apple,  come  to  me  and  ask 
me,  and  if  I think  you  may  have  one 
I will  pare  one  for  you.  You  are  too 
young  to  know  whether  you  need  an 
apple  or  not.  Do  you  understand? 
You  must  not  take  the  apples!” 

“Yes,  mama,”  said  Billy  Brad 
cheerfully,  and  that  was  a bad  sign. 
There  was  no  reason  why  Billy  Brad 
should  be  cheerful;  for  the  day,  so 
far,  had  not  been  a success — success 
and  mischief  being  synonymous  in 
Billy  Brad’s  mind.  So  far,  he  had 
been  spanked  only  twice,  and  this 
was  far  below  the  average  and  indi- 


cated an  unsuccessful  day.  His  world 
seemed  barren  of  opportunities.  The 
day  had  begun  well  enough  for  he 
had  found  a large  jar  of  cold  cream 
on  his  mother’s  toilet-table,  and  had 
oiled  the  bedroom  floor  with  it,  giving 
the  floor  a better  gloss  than  even 
Katy  had  ever  been  able  to  give  it. 
For  this  he  had  been  mildly  spanked. 
Then  he  had  found  the  shears,  and 
stood  on  tiptoe,  searching  the  top  of 
Mrs.  Bradley’s  toilet-table  for  a cer- 
tain long  switch  of  hair  that  at  times 
reposed  there — for  at  that  moment 
Billy  Brad  was  a barber,  and  wanted 
to  “cut  it.”  There  was  no  switch  vis- 
ible, so  he  “cut”  the  hair  of  Mrs. 
Bradley’s  best  silver-backed  hair- 
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brush.  The  crisp  bristles  snipped  de- 
liciously, but  the  affair  was  a tactical 
error. 

“Just  look  at  that  brush!”  his  mo- 
ther had  exclaimed.  “It  is  not  good 
for  a thing  in  this  world,  now,  but  to 
spank  you  with.  I’ll  keep  it  to  spank 
you  with,  Billy  Brad.  Come  here  to 
me !” 

For  an  hour,  after  that  Billy  Brad’s 
morning  was  dull.  He  could  think  of 
nothing  better  than  to  throw  all  his 
toys  out  of  the  play-room  window 
into  the  geranium-bed — killing  “In- 
yuns” ; but  when  all  the  red-blossom- 
ed Indians  had  been  crushed  to  earth, 
this  was  no  fun,  and  he  came  down- 
stairs. His  first  impulse  was  to  come 
downstairs  as  a “big  old  dog” — on 
his  hands  and  knees;  but  he  remem- 
bered that  the  last  big  old  dog  he  had 
been  had  fallen  bumpety-bump  down 
the  entire  long  flight,  so  he  came 
down  as  a big  old  snake. 

A big  old  snake  comes  downstairs 
head  first,  on  its  belly,  clinging  with 
its  toes,  and  hissing  virulently.  Four 
or  five  steps  from  the  bottom  it  loses 
its  hold  and  bumps  down.  In  this  it 
resembles  the  big  old  dog. 

Billy  Brad  picked  himself  up  and 
seated  himself  on  the  bottom  step. 
The  descent  had  been  a failure;  he 
was  not  even  hurt.  It  was  evident 
that  the  world  was  askew  this  morn- 
ing, and  Billy  Brad  had  about  decid- 
ed to  be  gloomy,  when  he  thought  of 
the  apples. 

The  apples  were  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  sideboard — the  part  with 
doors.  There  were  bottles  of  catsup 
and  Wortestershire  and  cans  of  ma- 
ple syrup  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
sideboard,  and  when  Billy  Brad  open- 
ed the  door  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
sideboard  he  saw  a catsup  bottle. 
Here  was  something  worth  while! 


The  things  Billy  Brad  might  do  with 
half  a bottle  of  catsup  would  make 
the  stoutest  heart  tremble.  In  your 
wildest  imaginings  you  could  not 
guess  what  Billy  Brad  could  do  with 
half  a bottle  of  catsup.  He  would 
not  paint  the  wall-paper  with  it,  for 
that  is  something  you  could  imagine 
him  doing.  Billy  Brad  always  did  the 
thing  no  one  else  could  possibly  have 
thought  of  doing.  But  just  as  he 
reached  for  the  catsup  bottle  Mrs. 
Bradley  entered  from  the  kitchen. 

“Billy  Brad!”  she  said  sharply. 
“Don’t  you  touch  those  apples.” 

“No,  mama,”  he  said  sweetly,  as 
she  closed  the  door  of  the  sideboard. 

“Now,  mind!”  said  his  mother. 
“Will  you  promise  me  not  to  take  an 
apple  ?” 

“Yes,  mama,”  said  Billy  Brad.  “I 
won’t  take  a napple,  but — but — but 
maybe  a big  old  sliekery  snake  might 
take  a napple.” 

Mrs.  Bradley  looked  at  him  sus- 
piciously. She  knew  that  Billy  Brad 
could,  with  ease,  transform  himself 
into  beast  or  bird  or  reptile.  When 
he  crept  on  his  hands  and  knees  and 
said,  “Wow,  wow!”  he  was  a big  old 
dog;  when  he  walked  on  hands  and 
feet,  with  his  plump  little  haunches 
higher  than  his  head,  and  said,  “Oof, 
oof!”  he  was  a big  old  bear;  and  when 
he  lay  flat  on  his  belly,  and  wiggled 
and  hissed,  drawing  himself  along  by 
his  elbows  and  finger-nails,  he  was  a 
big  old  sliekery  snake.  A sliekery 
snake  might  do,  with  a clear  cons- 
cience, things  Billy  Brad  had  promis- 
ed not  to  do. 

“Billy  Brad,”  said  his  mother,  “you 
must  promise  that  no  big  old  sliekery 
snake,  nor  any  other  animal,  or  bird, 
or  anything  else,  will  touch  the  apples. 
Will  you  promise?” 

“Yes,  mama,”  said  Billy  Brad 
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cheerfully.  “And — and — and  if  a big 
old  slickery  snake  comes  to  take  one 
of  my  mama’s  apples,  I’ll  take  a big 
swo-sword  and — and — and  cut  its 
head  off,  I will !” 

“Never  mind  about  that!”  said  Mrs. 
Bradley.  “You  have  promised.  My 
little  boy  would  not  tell  a fib.  I can 
trust  him.  Can’t  I?” 

“Yes,  mama,”  said  Billy  Brad  wil- 
lingly, for  he  had  no  intention  of  tak- 
ing an  apple.  He  desired  a catsup 
bottle.  He  hungered  for  a catsup  bot- 
tle. What  he  would  do  with  it  when 
he  got  it  did  not  bother  him  at  all.  A 
catsup  bottle  half  full  of  catsup  is  a 
useful  thing  for  a boy  to  have  on 
hand  in  case  of  emergencies.  There 
is  no  telling  when  it  may  come  in 
handiest,  and  the  rational  thing  to 
do,  when  there  is  a catsup  bottle  to 
be  had,  is  to  have  it. 

Mrs.  Bradley  went  into  the  kitchen 
her  mind  at  rest  as  to  the  apples,  for 
Billy  Brad  was  a truthful  boy.  If  he 
said  he  would  not  take  an  apple  she 
felt  she  could  depend  on  him  not  to 
take  one,  for  he  had  been  taught  the 
awfulness  of  a lie.  Mr.  Bradley  had 
taught  him,  with  a little  rawhide 
whip  that  lay  on  the  top  shelf  of  the 
hall  closet.  Billy  Brad  knew  that  a 
lie  was  the  one  unforgivable  sin. 

Billy  Brad  lingered  between  the 
dining-table  and  the  sideboard  when 
his  mother  had  gone  into  the  kitchen. 
Although  nothing  had  been  said  about 
catsup  bottles,  he  had  a feeling  that 
he  had  better  wait  a while  before 
taking  one.  He  leaned  against  the 
dining-table  and  waited.  It  was  a 
circular  table,  of  mahogany,  with  a 
high,  glowing  polish,  and  when  Billy 
Brad  leaned  against  it  with  his  head 
raised  enough  to  give  him  a good 
view  of  its  top,  his  mouth  just 
reached  the  rim  of  the  table.  He  put 


out  his  tongue  and  tasted  the  table 
top.  There  was  no  taste  to  it  at  all; 
it  was  neither  sweet  nor  sour  nor 
bitter.  He  opened  his  mouth  wider 
and  tried  to  bite  the  table  top,  and 
his  sharp  little  teeth  sank  into  the 
soft,  varnished  wood  quite  pleasantly, 
and  when  he  looked  he  saw  that  his 
teeth  had  made  a pretty  semicircle  of 
white  dots.  This  was  interesting. 
Billy  Brad  moved  slowly  around  the 
table,  making  semicircles  of  white 
dots.  He  felt  that  the  appearance  of 
the  table  was  greatly  improved.  He 
made  dots  quite  around  the  table  top. 

On  the  top  of  the  table  was  a large 
highly  embroidered  linen  table-cover, 
and  in  the  exact  center  of  the  cover 
stood  a tall  glass  vase  of  flowers. 
Billy  Brad  fingered  the  edge  of  the 
table-cover,  and  it  moved.  He  grasp- 
ed one  of  the  pointed  scallops  and 
walked  slowly  around  the  table.  The 
entire  table-cover  revolved,  and  with 
it  the  vase  in  the  center  turned  slow- 
ly. As  he  walked  he  kept  his  eyes  on 
the  vase,  and  sang: 

“All  aroun’  a mubbery-bush,  mub- 
bery-bush, mubbery-bush ; 

All  aroun’  a mubbery-bush,  mubbery- 
bush,  mubbery-bush.” 

He  walked  around  the  table  three 
times,  sing-songing,  but  the  vase  did 
not  topple  over.  It  was  an  unsatis- 
factory vase,  and  the  fourth  time 
around  Billy  Brad  held  out  his  free 
hand.  By  stretching  out  his  free  arm 
he  could  touch  three  chairs  as  he 
passed  them.  So  he  sang: 

“All  aroun’  a mubbery-bush — tag! 

Mubbery-bush — tag ! 

Mubbery-bush — tag !” 

On  the  fifth  round,  holding  his 
hand  extended  after  touching  the  sec- 
ond chair,  his  finger-tips  touched  the 
door  of  the  sideboard.  It  was  a loose- 
ly hung  door,  and,  when  he  touched 
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it,  it  closed  and  rebounded  open 
again.  On  the  next  round  he  tagged 
it  a little  harder,  and  it  opened  a full 
two  inches.  A delicious  odor  of  ap- 
ples issued  forth,  and  through  the 
crack  Billy  Brad  could  see  the  catsup 
bottle.  When  he  reached  the  door 
again  he  deserted  the  table-cover  and 
opened  the  sideboard  door.  He  put 
his  hand  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
sideboard,  reaching  for  the  cat- 
sup bottle,  and  the  topmost  apple  of 
the  pile  in  the  dish  bumped  to  the 
floor  and  rolled  under  the  table. 
Billy  Brad  withdrew  his  hand  quickly 
and  three  more  big  red  apples  fol- 
lowed and  rolled  across  the  floor.  A 
glimmering  of  the  power  of  circum- 
stantial evidence  to  convict  the  inno- 
cent freightened  him,  and  he  hippety- 
hopped  guiltily  twice,  away  from  the 
sideboard. 

He  went  into  the  hall.  When  ap- 
ples are  rolling  is  no  time  to  acquire  a 
catsup  bottle.  The  front  door  was 
open,  and  Billy  Brad  went  out  upon 
the  porch.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
porch  steps  was  a cement  walk,  and 
at  the  corner  of  the  walk  was  a small 
hole,  no  bigger  than  his  thumb,  that 
led  into  unknown  depths  under  the 
walk.  Billy  Brad  remembered  this 
hole  now,  and  he  remembered  that  he 
had  a dead  caterpillar  in  the  porch 
hammock,  so  he  got  the  dead  cater- 
pillar and  put  it  in  the  hole.  He  now 
had  three  dead  bugs,  a glass  marble, 
and  a dead  caterpillar  in  the  hole.  It 
was  quite  a treasure-trove.  He 
looked  about  for  some  other  thing  of 
great  value  to  put  in  the  hole.  He 
tried  to  remember  where  he  had  seen 
a certain  dried  angleworm.  He  heard 
the  screen  door  of  the  next  house 
slam.  He  brightened  at  once.  It 
meant  that  Florence  was  coming  out 
to  play. 


Florence  came  down  her  porch 
steps  slowly,  with  her  hands  behind 
her  back.  She  looked  at  Billy  Brad 
doubtfully  for  only  last  night  she 
had  been  whipped  for  letting  Billy 
Brad  put  burs  in  her  hair.  She  had 
gone  in  proudly,  with  her  yellow 
curls  beautifully  “done  up”  in  the 
back  with  burs,  and  instead  of  meet- 
ing with  praise  she  had  been  whipped. 
Contact  with  Billy  Brad  might  mean 
serious  catastrophe.  She  hesitated 
at  the  bottom  of  her  steps. 

But  Billy  Brad  did  not  hesitate.  He 
walked  straight  across  the  pansy-bed 
into  Florence’s  yard,  and  took  his 
place  immediately  before  her,  with 
his  hands  behind  his  back, — because 
Florence  had  her  hands  behind  her 
back, — and  looked  at  her. 

“I  got  some’n  an’  you  ain’  got,” 
said  Florence  teasingly. 

“I  got  a — a big  old  lion  in  my 
house,”  said  Billy  Brad.  “And — and 
— and  I got  it  down  my  cellar.  And — 
and — and  I got  it  in  a coal-bim,  I 
have.  And — and — and  if  I want  to  I 
can  go  down  in  my  cellar,  and — and 
I can  go  in  my  coal-bim.  And — and 
I can  pat  my  big  old  lion,  I can.  And 
— and  he  won’t  bite  me,  for  ’cause  I 
tooked  my  mama’s  scissors  and  I cut- 
ted  his  teef  all  out.” 

Florence  looked  at  him  doubtfully. 
To  her  mind,  it  was  quite  within  pos- 
sibility that  a boy  should  have  a lion 
down  cellar  in  his  coal-bin.  If  he  had, 
it  was  quite  useless  to  compete  by 
mentioning  that  her  mama  had  a big 
cake  in  the  kitchen.  She  decided  it 
would  be  more  tantalizing  to  stick  to 
things  near  at  hand. 

“I  got  a napple,”  she  said  suddenly 
flashing  it  before  Billy  Brad’s  eyes, 
“an’  you  ain’t!” 

“That’s  my  napple!”  said  Billy 
Brad  promptly.  “I  want  my  napple.” 
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“It’s  my  napple!”  said  Florence. 
“My  mama  gave  me  my  napple.” 

“I  want  it,”  said  Billy  Brad,  and  he 
took  it.  At  that  age  all  little  boys 
are  robber  barons,  and  no  little  girls 
have  sex,  so  he  took  it  as  a right. 
Florence,  being  robbed,  opened  her 
mouth  and  wept.  Billy  Brad  stood 
ungallantly  and  watched  her  cry,  for 
the  cryings  of  Florence  were  an  in- 
teresting mystery  to  Billy  Brad.  She 
was  the  best  cryer  on  the  block,  and 
when  she  cried  Billy  Brad  could  see 
all  the  trimmings  of  the  inside  of  her 
mouth — the  small  white  teeth,  the 
funny  crinkles  in  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  red  tongue  all  the 
way  back  to  where  it  was  hitched  on. 
It  was  an  interesting  spectacle,  and 
Billy  Brad  took  a step  nearer,  that  he 
might  see  better. 

“My  papa’s  got  gold  teef,”  he  said 
when  he  had  satisfied  himself  there 
was  no  chance  of  seeing  all  the  way 
down  Florence’s  throat.  “And  you 
ain’t  got  gold  teef.” 

Florence  stopped  crying  immedi- 
ately. She  had  never  thought  of  hav- 
ing gold  teeth.  It  was  a new  idea. 
She  considered  it  a moment,  and  de- 
cided that  the  loss  of  the  apple  was 
the  most  important  incident  of  the 
moment. 

“I  want  my  napple!”  she  screamed. 
It  was  a shocking  display  of  temper. 

“You  can’t  have  it,”  said  Billy 
Brad,  and  turned  away.  “I  need  it.” 

Five  minutes  later  Billy  Brad  sat 
on  his  porch  steps,  eating  the  big  red 
apple,  and  Florence  virtuously  aloof, 
sat  on  her  own  steps,  eating  another, 
when  Mrs.  Bradley,  passing  through 
the  dining-room,  saw  the  apples  on 
the  floor  and  the  sideboard  door  wide 
open.  She  stepped  to  the  front  door 
and  looked  out.  Billy  Brad,  who  had 
promised  not  to  touch  the  apples,  eat- 


ing one!  As  he  heard  his  mother’s 
step  he  looked  up  at  her — placidly. 

“Billy  Brad,”  said  his  mother 
sternly,  “I  am  going  to  tell  your 
father!” 

“Are  you?”  said  Billy  Brad  pleas- 
antly. He  did  not  ask  what  she  was 
going  to  tell  him.  He  did  not  so  much 
as  wonder  what.  So  many  things 
happen  in  the  course  of  a day  that  it 
is  not  worth  while  trying  to  think 
what  a father  is  to  'be  told.  Often, 
when  Billy  Brad  had  decided  what  he 
was  to  be  whipped  for,  it  had,  in  the 
event,  proved  to  be  something  entire- 
ly different — something  he  had  quite 
forgotten. 

“And  I shall  see  that  he  gives  you 
the  good  whipping  you  deserve!” 
said  Mrs.  Bradley  severely. 

Billy  Brad  dug  his  sharp  teeth  in- 
to the  apple.  On  the  score  of  the 
apple  his  mind  was  at  rest.  There, 
at  least,  he  was  guiltless.  It  was  his 
by  right  of  conquest.  He  humped  his 
back  a little  more,  as  if  in  mute  ad- 
mission of  the  truth  of  the  sentiment, 
“We  are  all  miserable  sinners.” 

He  ate  the  apple  to  the  utmost  core, 
and  put  the  core  down  the  hole  with 
the  caterpillar.  Not  because  the  core 
was  precious,  but  because  it  seemed  a 
logical  thing  to  put  an  apple  core 
down  a hole  so  evidently  sized  to  re- 
ceive it. 

“Now,  Billy  Brad,”  said  his  father, 
that  evening  after  dinner,  “I  want  a 
little  serious  talk  with  you,  young 
man!  Your  mother  told  you  not  to 
take  an  apple  to-day,  and  you  prom- 
ised not  to  take  one.  Do  you  remem- 
ber that?” 

“Yes,”  said  Billy  Brad;  “and — and 
— and  Flowence  had  a napple,  and — 
and ” 

“Now,  never  mind  about  Florence,” 
said  Mr.  Bradley  coldly.  “You  prom- 
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ised  mother  not  to  take  an  apple ; and 
when  a boy  promises  not  to  take  one, 
and  then  does  take  one,  it  is  a fib,  and 
a fib  is  a lie.  Do  you  understand  ?” 

“Yes,”  said  Billy  Brad.  “Papa,  fen 
— fen — fen  you  open  your  mouf  I can 
see  all  your  gold  teef.  And — and — 
Flowence  ain’t  got  any  gold  teef!” 

He  said  sadly,  as  if  not  having 
gold  teeth  was  the  ultimate  sorrow. 
This  was,  as  you  can  see  at  once,  a 
complete  explanation  of  the  apple 
episode,  and  his  father  should  have 
known  it.  If  Florence  had  no  gold 
teeth  Billy  Brad  must  have  been  look- 
ing into  her  mouth,  and  if  he  had 
looked  into  her  mouth  she  must  have 
been  crying,  and  if  she  had  been  cry- 
ing it  must  have  been  because  Billy 
Brad  took  her  apple,  and  that  ex- 
plained where  Billy  Brad  had  obtain- 
ed the  apple.  But  fathers  are  notor- 
iously dense. 

“We’ll  forget  about  gold  teeth,” 
said  Mr.  Bradley  coldly.  “We  will 
talk  about  apples.  Now,  Billy  Brad, 
I want  you  to  tell  me  the  whole  apple 
story.” 

Billy  Brad  brightened.  He  loved 
stories.  He  loved  to  hear  them,  but 
even  more  he  loved  to  tell  them. 

“There  was  a big  old  slickery 
snake,”  said  Billy  Brad,  “a  great  big 
old  slickery  snake,  and  — and  — and 
it  wuggled  like  a wum ” 

“Stop  there!”  said  his  father.  “It 
did  not  wiggle  like  a worm,  for  there 
was  no  snake — no  snake  at  all.” 

“And  — and  — and  there  wasn’t 
no  big  old  slickery  snake,”  said  Billy 
Brad,  “and  it  didn’t  not  wuggle  like 
a wum — What  did  it  wugle  like, 
papa?” 

“It  didn’t  wiggle  like  anything,” 
said  Mr.  Bradley  sternly.  “There  was 
no  snake,  and  you  know  it.  Now,  go 
on  with  this  apple  story.  Your  mo- 


ther told  you  not  to  take  an  apple — ” 

“Yes,”  said  Billy  Brad,  “and — and 
— and — Why  wasn’e  there  no  wuggly 
old  snake,  papa?” 

“Because,”  said  Mr.  Bradley,  “you 
were  the  snake.” 

“And  I was  the  old  slickery  snake,” 
said  Billy  Brad.  “And — and — and  I 
wented  into  the  garden,  and — and  I 
wuggled  up  a noak  tree — ” 

“Now,  'stop!”  said  Mr.  Bradley. 
“That’s  nonsense.  You  didn’t  go  into 
the  garden,  and  you  didn’t  wiggle  up 
an  oak  tree,  because  there  is  no  oak 
tree  in  the  garden,  and  if  there  was 
it  wouldn’t  have  anything  to  do  with 
apples.  Apples  don’t  grow  on  oak 
trees.  Apples  grow  on  apple  trees. 
Acorns  grow  on  oak  trees.  And  these 
apples  were  in  the  sideboard.” 

“Were  they?”  asked  Billy  Brad, 
with  surprise. 

“Of  course  they  were!”  said  Mrs. 
Bradley  impatiently.  “You  know 
they  were,  Billy  Brad.” 

“Do  I?”  said  Billy  Brad,  but  the 
information  seemed  new  to  him.  “And 
— and — and,”  he  began  carefully, 
there  wasn’t  no  old  wuggly  snake,  and 
there  wasn’t  no  nappies  on  the  noak 
tree,  for  ’cause  nappies  grow  on  nap- 
pie  trees.  And — and — and — ” He 
hesitated.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  a 
story  seemed  to  suit  his  father  this 
evening.  He  felt  he  must  be  careful. 
“And  a big  old  nangel  flewed  down,” 
he  began  briskly. 

“No,”  said  his  father,  shaking  his 
head.  “No  angel  flew  down.  Not  an 
angel.  Not  a single,  solitary  angel. 
You  took  the  apple,  Billy  Brad!” 

“Out  from  the  sideboard  in  the 
garden?”  asked  Billy  Brad. 

“The  sideboard  couldn’t  be  in  the 
garden,”  said  Mr.  Bradley,  “and  you 
know  it.  Sideboards  are  never  in  the 
garden.  Sideboards  are  in  the  dining- 
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room.  You  went  into  the  dining-room 
and  you  took  an  apple  out  of  the  side- 
board. No  snake,  no  oak  tree,  no 
garden.  You  took  the  apple.  Now, 
why  did  you  take  the  apple  ?” 

“For  ’cause,”  said  Billy  Brad,  turn- 
ing his  bright  eyes  up  to  his  father’s 
face,  “for  ’cause  I was  a devil !” 

That  settled  it ! A father,  even  an 
indulgent  father  like  William  Bradley, 
can  not  have  a son  saying  such  things. 
He  may,  or  he  may  not,  believe  in  the 
black  personage  mentioned  himself, 
but  he  cannot  permit  a boy  who  has 
stolen  an  apple,  and  then  fibbed  about 
it,  to  throw  the  blame  on  Satan,  still 
less  mention  his  name  in  its  vulgar 
form  in  excuse  of  his  misdoings.  He 
led  Billy  Brad  through  the  hall  to  the 
kitchen,  stopping  at  the  hall  closet 
for  the  rawhide  whip.  The  inter- 
view in  the  kitchen  was  long.  There 
had  to  be  a long  explanation  of  the 
reason  for  the  whipping  before  it  took 
place,  and  a long  wiping  of  tears  and 
close  clasping  of  a sobbing  little  boy 
in  a father’s  arms  after  it  was  all 
over.  But  Billy  Brad  never  bore  ill 
will.  He  kissed  William  Bradley  fer- 
vently when  it  was  all  over,  and  took 
his  hand  to  be  led  back  into  the 
parlor. 

Mrs.  Bradley  was  not  alone.  She 
was  sitting  very  primly  in  her  chair. 
And  facing  her  in  another  chair  was 
Mrs.  Wix,  her  lips  set  firmly.  You 
know  the  unpleasant  half  hour  when 
the  woman  next  door  comes  to  com- 
plain of  your  child,  and  how  unplea- 
sant it  is  when  you  know  she  is  right. 
You  know  in  your  heart  she  is  right, 
and  yet  you  feel  that  she  is  a most 
disagreeable,  meddling  person.  Your 
back  stiffens  at  once.  Mrs.  Bradley’s 
back  was  as  stiff  as  a ramrod. 

“More  of  Billy  Brad’s  naughti- 
ness!” she  said. 


“That’s  bad!”  said  Mr.  Bradley, 
without  vigor.  He  knew  one  thing. 
After  the  painful  scene  in  the  kit- 
chen, Billy  Brad  would  receive  no 
more  punishment  at  his  hands  that 
evening ! 

He  took  Billy  Brad  on  his  lap. 
“What’s  the  young  terror  been  doing 
now?”  he  asked. 

“Will  you  tell  him,  Mrs.  Wix?”  ask- 
ed Mrs.  Bradley  stiffly. 

i“I  prefer  you  should  tell  his 
father,”  said  Mrs.  Wix,  with  the  air 
of  a woman  who  has  seen  her  unpleas- 
ant duty  and  has  done  it. 

“Very  well,”  said  Mrs.  Bradley. 
“This  morning  Mrs.  Wix  gave  Flor- 
ence an  apple  and  sent  her  into  the 
front  yard.  She  heard  Florence  cry, 
and  looked  out  in  time  to  see  Billy 
Brad  deliberately  take  the  apple 
away  from  her,  and  then  he  stood  and 
made  faces  at  her  while  she  cried!” 

“I — I — I saw  how  many  teefs  Flow- 
ence  has  got,”  said  Billy  Brad.  “But 
Flowence  hasn’t  got  any  gold  teef. 
My  papa’s  got  gold  teef.” 

The  information  was  for  the  benefit 
of  Mrs.  Wix,  who  did  not  seem  much 
impressed  by  it,  after  all. 

“Took  her  apple,  did  he  ?”  said  Mr. 
Bradley.  “Well,  1 hope  he  gave  it 
back.” 

“He  did  not,”  said  Mrs.  Wix.  “He 
took  it  away  from  her,  and  let  her 
come  crying  to  me  for  another  while 
he  sat  on  his  steps  and  ate  it.  I 
would  have  come  over  then,  but  I 
saw  Mrs.  Bradley  come  out.  I sup- 
posed, naturally,  she  meant  to  punish 
him;  but  as  I heard  nothing  of  the 
matter  from  her,  I thought  it  my 
duty ” 

“Quite  right!”  said  Mr.  Bradley 
genially. 

“Because  I thought  Mrs.  Bradley 
might  think  your  son  had  got  the  ap- 
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pie  in  his  own  house,”  said  Mrs.  Wix. 

Mr.  Bradley  looked  at  Mrs.  Brad- 
ley meaningly,  and  Mrs.  Bradley 
arose. 

“We  shall  see  that  it  does  not  hap- 
pen again,”  she  said,  leading  the  way 
to  the  door.  “Mr.  Wix  is  well,  I 
hope?  Good  night.” 

“Well?”  she  said,  when  she  re-en- 
tered the  parlor.  “So  that  is  where 
Billy  Brad  got  the  apple ! He  did  not 
steal  it,  after  all.  He  did  not  tell  me 
a fib.  And  the  poor  child  had  to  be 
whipped!” 

“Yes,”  said  Mr.  Bradley  gently. 
“But  why  didn’t  you  tell  us  where  you 
got  the  apple,  Billy  Brad?” 

It  was  evident  that  Mr.  Bradley 
did  not  consider  infantile  highway 
robbery  a serious  crime — at  least,  not 
at  all  as  serious  as  lying. 

“Why  didn’t  you  tell  us  about  the 
apple  in  the  first  place?”  asked  Mr. 
Bradley.  “I  asked  you  to  tell  me.  Tell 
papa  now.  Just  as  it  was,  Billy  Brad.” 

“There  was  an  old  noak  tree,”  said 
Billy  Brad  eagerly,  “and — and — and 
nappies  growed  on  it,  and — and — and 
a slickery  old  snake  wuggled  up  the 
big  old  noak  tree,  and — and — and  it 
tooked  a napple ” 

“Careful!”  warned  Mr.  Bradley. 

“And — and — and  the  slickery  old 


snake  wuggled  down  the  noak  tree,” 
said  Billy  Brad,  very  carefully  and 
very  slowly,  “and — and — and  a big 
old  nangel  flewed  down,  and — and — 
and ” 

Mrs.  Bradley  opened  her  lips  to 
speak,  but  Mr.  Bradley  motioned  her 
to  be  silent. 

“ — And — and — and  the  big  old 
slickery  snake  gived  her  the  apple, 
and — and — and  the  nangel  he  tooked 
his  swo-word,  and  he  said,  ‘Get  out  of 
my  garden!’  and— and — and ” 

“For  mercy’s  sake!  You  poor  kid- 
die !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Bradley,  hugging 
the  wee  boy  tight  in  his  arms.  “You 
poor  kiddie ! I told  him  to  tell  me  the 
story  of  the  apple,  and  he’s  been  try- 
ing to  tell  me  the  story  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden!” 

“And — and — and  there  wasn’t  no 
old  sideboard  out  in  the  garden,”  said 
Billy  Brad,  with  bravado. 

“No,  siree,  Billy  Brad!”  said  Mr. 
Bradley.  “You  knew  better  than 
papa  that  time,  didn’t  you?  And  I 
whipped  you  for  telling  a fib,  when 
you  didn’t  tell  one.  So  you  can  have 
whatever  you  want,  Billy  Brad,  to 
square  us.  Now,  think!  What  do  you 
want  most  of  anything,  Billy  Brad?” 

“Gold  teef,”  said  Billy  Brad,  with- 
out the  slightest  hesitation. 


OPPORTUNITY 

Master  of  human  destinies  am  I ! 

Fame,  love  and  fortune  on  my  footsteps  wait; 
Cities  and  fields  I walk;  I penetrate 
Deserts  and  seas  remote ; and,  passing  by 
Hovel  and  mart  and  palace,  soon  or  late 
I knock  unbidden  once  on  every  gate. 

If  sleeping,  wake;  if  fasting,  rise  before 
I turn  away.  It  is  the  hour  of  fate. 

And  they  who  follow  me  reach  every  state 
Mortals  desire,  and  conquer  every  foe 

Save  death ; but  those  who  doubt  or  hesitate, 
Condemned  to  failure,  penury  and  woe, 

Seek  me  in  vain  and  uselessly  implore. 

I answer  not,  and  I return  no  more. 


— John  J.  Inglis. 
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The  Rural  Problem 

PROFESSOR  J.  B.  REYNOLDS,  B.A. 


TO  maintain  a rural  population 
engaged  in  profitably  produc- 
ing foodstuffs  to  supply  the 
nation’s  needs,  in  numbers  right- 
ly proportionate  to  the  whole 
population  of  the  nation,  and 
against  the  attractions  of  city  trades 
and  industries,  of  the  professions  and 
of  speculative  enterprises  in  this 
rapidly  developing  country:  that  is 
the  rural  problem  in  Canada,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Ontario,  and  the  eastern 
provinces,  at  the  present  time.  For 
the  last  thirty  years  that  right  pro- 
portion has  not  been  maintained  in 
Ontario.  The  rural  population  has  ac- 
tually diminished  in  that  time  by 
many  thousands,  while  towns  have 
become  cities  and  cities  have  multi- 
plied their  populations  four-fold. 

The  farmer  has  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  growth  of  towns  and 
cities,  for  this  growth  has  secured  for 
him  larger  and  more  profitable  local 
markets.  This  advantage  of  better 
markets,  however,  has  been  secured 
to  the  farmer  at  great  cost.  To  some 
extent,  indeed  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent, cities  have  grown  at  the  expense 
of  the  rural  population,  and  the  cost 
to  the  farmer  has  been  an  increasing 
social  isolation,  and  an  increasing  dif- 
ficulty in  securing  labor. 

The  disturbing  of  the  balance  of 
population  has  resulted  seriously  for 
those  who  live  in  towns,  for  it  has 
compelled  them  to  pay  higher  prices 
for  what  they  eat.  Whatever  factors 
may  go  to  cause  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing, it  is  evident  that  if  the  number  of 
producers  diminishes  and  the  number 
of  consumers  increases,  inordinately, 
then  produce  must  rise  inordinately 


in  price.  Such  a state  of  things  is 
rapidly  approaching  in  Ontario. 

And  what  does  rural  de-population 
mean  to  the  nation  ? Social  economists 
are  agreed  that  rural  conditions  tend 
to  develop  a certain  type  of  charac- 
ter, and  urban  conditions  a more  or 
less  different  type.  For  a rich  and 
varied  national  life  both  types,  all 
types,  are  needful.  The  nation  needs 
the  sanity  and  sobriety  of  judgment, 
the  persistence  and  the  faith  which 
rural  conditions  foster,  as  well  as  it 
needs  the  alertness  and  the  business 
acumen  born  of  strife  in  cities.  The 
number  of  children  attending  our 
rural  schools  is  diminished  by  half, 
in  many  schools  by  more  than  half, 
of  the  number  attending  the  same 
schools  even  twenty-five  years  ago. 
At  the  same  time  the  resources  of 
our  larger  towns  and  cities  are  being 
taxed  beyond  their  capacity  to  pro- 
vide schools  for  their  rapidly  increas- 
ing population.  If  residence  in  the 
country  and  training  and  education 
amidst  country  surroundings,  are  de- 
sirable for  at  least  a fair  share  of  our 
citizenship,  then  the  present  distribu- 
tion of  our  school  population  is  to  be 
deplored. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made, 
and  are  being  made,  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. Nearly  forty  years  ago  the  plan 
was  conceived  of  educating  the  far- 
mers-to-be, and  the  agricultural  col- 
lege at  Guelph  was  founded.  The  rural 
exodus  had  not  then  commenced,  or 
it  had  not  been  observed.  The  college 
has  continued  on  its  way,  through 
good  report  and  through  evil  report, 
and  I believe  has  done  all  that  could 
be  done  to  instruct  the  farmer  and  to 
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improve  rural  conditions.  It  has  cer- 
tainly brought  about  better  methods 
in  farming,  has  induced  farmers  to 
use  better  materials  as  their  raw  pro- 
duct,— better  seed  and  better  stock — 
and  has  led  the  way  in  placing  upon 
the  markets  high-grade  butter  and 
cheese,  poultry  and  fruit.  Neverthe- 
less, the  exodus  commenced  during 
the  life-time  of  the  College,  has  con- 
tinued, and  is  continuing.  It  may  as 
well  be  confessed  that  College  educa- 
tion, while  it  has  made  better  farm- 
ers, has  not  increased  the  number  of 
farmers,  or  succeeded  in  preventing 
a decrease  in  the  number.  How  could 
it?  A young  man  comes  to  the  Col- 
lege at  Guelph  from  an  Ontario  farm. 
When  he  has  completed  his  two 
year’s  course,  it  is  almost  an  even 
chance  whether  he  returns  to  the 
farm  or  goes  on  for  another  two  years 
to  graduate.  If  he  decides  upon  the 
latter  course,  there  is  small  chance 
that  he  return  to  farming.  The  four 
years’  course  fits  him  for  one  of  many 
branches  of  professional  work,  and 
at  the  same  time  opens  his  eyes  to 
the  disabilities  of  farming.  The 
blame  for  his  direction  of  choice  lies, 
not  in  the  education  he  has  gained, 
but  in  the  conditions  of  farm  life. 
Until  these  are  bettered,  an  agricul- 
tural college  need  not  be  expected  to 
serve  as  a recruiting  ground  for  On- 
tario farmers,  any  more  than  a uni- 
versity. 

“Rural  education”  is  a more  recent 
form  of  effort  to  solve  the  problem. 
Just  what  is  meant  by  rural  educa- 
tion is  not  evident,  even  to  some  who 
most  loudly  proclaim  its  efficacy. 
Nature  study  and  school  gardening 
are  the  most  obvious  and  feasible  of 
rural  subjects  of  instruction.  Regu- 
lar instruction  in  the  principles  of 
farming  has  been  occasionally  at- 


tempted and  has  failed  for  two  very 
good  reasons:  First,  because  of  the 
inability  of  teachers  to  make  the 
work  interesting  and  really  educative, 
and  secondly,  because  to  introduce 
such  subjects  of  instruction  regular- 
ly must  mean  a less  effective  general 
course  of  instruction.  Moreover,  if  a 
system  of  rural  education  can  be  de- 
vised, to  bring  about  the  desired  ef- 
fect of  making  country  life  and  farm- 
ing seem  more  desirable,  who,  then, 
shall  receive  that  instruction,  and 
where  shall  it  be  taught  ? Shall  there 
be  a system  of  rural  education  for 
country  children,  and  a system  of  ur- 
ban education  for  town  children? 
Shall  the  country  children  be  fitted  by 
education  for  farming,  and  for  noth- 
ing else?  It  has  been  the  boast  of 
our  Canadian  democracy  that  the 
widest  choice  of  occupation  is  afford- 
ed to  our  citizens.  If  the  country  as 
a place  of  residence,  and  if  farming 
as  a means  of  livelihood,  are  so  de- 
sirable as  some  pretend,  then  as  many 
should  be  attracted  from  the  towns 
and  cities  to  the  adventures  of  farm- 
ing as  are  attracted  from  the  country 
to  other  occupations.  To  be  effective, 
then,  as  a means  of  inducing  our  citi- 
zens to  take  up  farming  as  an  occu- 
pation, “rural  education”  should  be 
adopted  more  especially  in  the  urban 
schools. 

The  whole  question  resolves  itself 
into  the  relative  attractiveness  of 
farming  in  Ontario.  That,  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  farming  in  Ontario 
has  not  been  so  attractive  as  farm- 
ing in  the  West,  or  so  attractive  as 
city  occupations,  is  shown  by  the 
rural  exodus.  This  attractiveness,  of 
course,  depends  on  many  factors, — 
the  kind  of  work  demanded,  and  the 
amount  of  it,  its  profitableness,  the 
mental  interest  surrounding  the 
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work,  the  number  of  difficulties  and 
obstacles  met  with,  the  conveniences 
obtainable  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
house,  and  the  social  conditions. 

Farming  has  always  been  a labor- 
ious occupation,  and  always  will  be 
so.  Modern  machinery  has  lightened 
the  labor  somewhat,  while  it  has  in- 
creased the  amount  of  capital  re- 
quired to  run  the  farm.  But  there 
will  always  remain  the  irreducible 
minimum  of  labor  on  a well-kept  and 
well-stocked  farm.  Hard  work,  how- 
ever, belongs  to  every  occupation  that 
is  worth  while,  and  anyone  who  quits 
farming  because  he  wants  a soft  job 
will  not  be  of  much  use  anywhere.  It 
is  not  the  work  done  'that  cows  the 
spirit,  but  the  work  not  done.  Many 
a good  and  industrious  farmer  in  On- 
tario has  become  discouraged  be- 
cause no  matter  how  hard  he  worked, 
he  could  not  get  help  to  till  the  land 
as  he  wanted  to  do. 

Farming  in  Ontario,  when  intelli- 
gently conducted,  on  good  business 
principles  and  by  up-to-date  methods, 
is  moderately  profitable.  The  condi- 
tions under  which  the  farmer  buys 
what  he  has  to  buy,  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  he  has  to  sell  his 
produce,  make  it  impossible  to  realize 
the  large  profits  which,  with  the  same 
energy  and  brains  and  capital,  other 
men  gain  in  other  callings.  He  buys 
for  the  most  part  in  a monopolized 
and  protected  market,  and  sells  in  an 
open  market.  Even  if  he  produces  a 
superior  article,  he  is  not  always  able 
to  secure  a superior  price  for  it,  for 
he  has  to  compete  in  an  open  market 
with  inferior  stuff,  and  the  purchas- 
ing public  does  not  always  know  the 
difference.  Rarely  can  the  farmer 
fix  his  price  for  what  he  buys,  and 
rarely  can  he  fix  his  price  for  what 
he  sells.  He  fights  against  a two- 


edged  sword.  Nevertheless,  he  fights, 
and  is  content  if  he  can  hold  his  own 
or  a little  better,  because  he  likes  his 
job  and  respects  his  calling;  because, 
“God-like,  he  makes  provision  for 
mankind.” 

On  account  of  the  uncertainty  of 
prices  farmers  generally  prefer  to  fol- 
low mixed  farming.  Eggs  may  sell 
at  any  price  from  fifteen  to  fifty  cents 
a dozen;  pork  anywhere  from  six  to 
ten  dollars  a hundred;  apples  from 
one  dollar  to  three  dollars  a barrel. 
Mixed  farming  means  tolerably  sure 
but  moderate  profits,  and  it  means 
also,  for  success,  a wide  and  varied 
knowledge,  and  such  an  array  of  im- 
plements and  apparatus  as  to  require 
a capital  investment  out  of  proportion 
to  the  dividends  received.  A machine 
installed  by  a manufacturing  firm 
generally  works  three  hundred  days 
in  the  year.  A farmer  has  to  have  a 
mower,  costing  fifty  dollars,  to  work 
two  or  three  days  a year;  a binder, 
costing  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars,  to  work  from  two  to  six  days ; 
and  many  other  implements  of  large 
cost  and  infrequent  use. 

Farm  life  is  rendered  unattractive 
by  the  absence  of  household  conveni- 
ences which  are  within  the  reach  of 
the  most  modest  city  house.  The  out- 
door pump  is  still  the  source  of  water 
supply  for  most  farm  houses,  and  the 
stove  the  source  of  heat.  These 
things  mean  the  carrying  of  water 
for  all  household  purposes,  and  a 
house  only  partly  heated.  They  mean 
also,  the  absence  of  bath-room,  water 
closet,  and  sewerage.  When  that  is 
the  condition  of  things  in  the  house, 
the  barn  arrangements  are  not  gener- 
ally more  convenient.  Housework  and 
chores  under  these  conditions  become 
the  bane  of  life  to  the  girls  and  boys. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  these  con- 
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veniences  may  be  secured  for  the 
country  house  as  well  as  for  the  city 
house.  In  some  country  houses  the 
appointments  are  equal  to  those  in 
any  good  city  house.  But  it  is  ex- 
ceptional to  find  it  so,  and  we  are 
now  considering  average  conditions, 
things  as  they  are.  It  may  be  asked 
why,  if  water  and  heating  conven- 
iences can  be  secured  for  the  farm 
house,  and  if  these  conveniences 
add  so  much  to  the  attractiveness 
of  farm  life,  — why  more  farm 
homes  do  not  enjoy  them.  It  is 
again  a question  of  capital.  How 
many  town  houses  have  complete 
water  conveniences  unless  there  is  a 
system  of  public  water  supply  and 
public  sewerage?  With  the  public  sys- 
tems of  water  and  sewage  pipes  pass- 
ing along  your  streets,  it  is  easy  to 
give  orders  to  a plumber  to  connect 
the  same  with  your  house.  The  cost 
of  this,  in  the  public  system,  is  distri- 
buted over  a number  of  years,  and  is 
paid  in  the  taxes  and  water-rates. 
On  the  farm,  the  well  has  to  be  dug, 
or  if  dug  already  it  often  has  to  be 
deepened,  curbed,  and  made  a per- 
manent job.  A pump  is  installed,  and 
power  for  pumping.  Pipe  lines  are 
laid  from  the  pump  to  the  house.  All 
these  things  must  be  paid  for  in  cash. 
It  may  be  cheaper  in  the  end  than  the 
debenture  plan,  but  the  cash  is  not 
often  available,  or  the  owner  is  not 
disposed  to  use  his  capital  for  such 
purposes. 

Another  disability  of  farming 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  volume 
of  work  to  be  done  is  often  so  large 
that  no  room  is  left  in  the  farmer’s 
life  for  intelligent  thinking  and  read- 
ing. He  gets  into  the  habit  of  the 
mere  laborer,  and  denies  to  himself 
and  to  his  children  the  privilege  of 
thinking.  It  is  the  mental  interest 


that  elevates  farming,  if  it  is  elevated 
at  all,  above  mere  drudgery.  With  so 
many  sources  in  farm  operations  to 
awaken  and  to  gratify  intelligent 
curiosity,  it  is  a pity  that  so  few 
farmers  give  to  their  children  oppor- 
tunity and  encouragement  to  take  an 
interest  in  some  branch  of  the  work. 

One  solution  of  the  rural  problem, 
then,  is  within  the  farmer’s  own 
hands.  He  must,  first  of  all,  become 
a thinker,  an  observer,  and  an  ex- 
perimenter, and  encourage  his  child- 
ren to  do  likewise.  If,  in  addition  to 
the  labor  of  pruning  apple  trees,  the 
reasons  for  doing  so  are  taught,  that 
degree  of  mental  interest  is  added 
which  lifts  the  labor  to  the  highest 
plane.  This  whole  question  of  mental 
interest,  applicable  to  every  operation 
on  the  farm, — to  tilling  the  soil,  se- 
lecting the  seed,  and  feeding  the 
stock,  can  be  illustrated  by  the  work 
of  the  dairy.  Boys  can  learn  to  milk 
cows,  and  to  feed  them,  at  twelve 
years  of  age.  If  it  is  merely  the  work 
of  milking  and  feeding  that  they  are 
set  to  do,  it  is  liable  to  become  intol- 
erable drudgery.  The  use  of  the  milk 
scale  will  give  to  the  work  the  neces- 
sary mental  interest.  For  example, 
on  our  own  farm  we  had  fifteen  cows 
during  the  first  year  of  our  manage- 
ment, and  of  the  fifteen,  six  have 
been  discarded  as  not  up  to  the  stand- 
ard. The  remaining  nine  are  super- 
ior cows.  We  commenced  with  five 
cows  in  April,  1912,  bought  four 
more  in  October,  two  early  in  Decem- 
ber, and  four  in  March,  1913.  The 
proceeds,  figured  from  daily  weigh- 
ings of  the  milk  and  from  the  selling 
price  of  the  milk  at  so  much  per  hun- 
dred, are  given  in  part  in  the  follow- 
ing tables,  so  as  to  illustrate  the  pro- 
cess of  weeding  out  cows  that  are 
relatively  unprofitable. 
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Table  I. 


No. 

Milking 

Period 

Lbs. 

Milk 

Proceeds 

Cost 
of  Feed 

Net 

Profit 

1 

10  mos. 

9,000 

$124.00 

$54.00 

$70.00 

2 

12  mos. 

9,800 

133.00 

56.00 

77.00 

3 

12  mos. 

9,475 

130.00 

55.00 

75.00 

4 

10  mos. 

6,300 

85.00 

50.00 

35.00 

Table  II. 


5 

3 mos. 

1,780 

$ 25.32 

$15.45 

$ 9.77 

6 

3 mos. 

1,850 

26.30 

11.45 

10.85 

7 

3 mos. 

2,950 

40.50 

17.00 

23.50 

8 

3 mos. 

1,260 

19.00 

15.00 

4.00 

Table  III. 

9 

5 mos. 

6,280 

$ 91.00 

$40.00 

$51.00 

Table  IV. 


10 

2 mos. 

3,100 

$ 45.00 

$16.00 

$29.00 

11 

2 mos. 

2,850 

41.30 

16.00 

25.30 

12 

2 mos. 

2,900 

42.00 

16.00 

26.00 

13 

2 mos. 

1,570 

22.75 

14.00 

8.75 

In  table  No.  1,  cow  No.  4 was  not 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  others, 
though  better  than,  many  in  the  aver- 
age herd.  We  sold  her  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  In  table  No.  II.  only  cow 
No.  7 was  up  to  the  standard,  and  the 
other  three  were  sold  in  January. 
Cow  No.  9,  has  proved  an  exception- 
ally good  one,  with  $51.00  profit  in 
five  months.  The  last  group  are  high- 
priced  cows,  bought  in  March,  and 
are  proving  worth  the  money.  No. 
13  is  due  to  freshen  early  in  August, 
and  her  flow  of  milk  is  diminishing. 

Any  boy  of  twelve  who  is  doing  en- 
trance work  in  arithmetic  can  take 
charge  of  these  records,  and  if  he  is 
properly  guided  in  the  matter  it  will 
be  strange  if  he  does  not  become  in- 
tensely interested  in  such  a study  of 
comparisons. 

If  the  parents  in  the  farm  home 
are  anxious  to  keep  their  children  on 
the  farm,  then  they  must  consider 
what  things  make  for  interest  and 
charm  in  the  country  life.  With  the 
children,  it  is  not  first  a question  of 
profit,  but  of  interest  in  things  for 


their  own  sake.  The  parents  should 
not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  town 
offers  many  attractions  superficial 
they  may  be,  but  still  attractions  to 
the  young,  which  the  country  does 
not  afford.  There  is  much  silly  gush 
being  uttered  to-day  by  those  who 
lack  understanding  of  the  situation, 
concerning  the  charm  of  nature  as  a 
force  in  rural  life.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  the  picture  show  will  draw  a 
hundred  boys  and  girls,  while  a 
charming  landscape  or  a beautiful  re- 
tired spot  “far  from  the  madding 
crowd”  draws  one.  This  fact  may  be 
regrettable,  but  it  is  still  a fact  to  be 
faced.  It  may  be  the  natural  and  in- 
evitable desire  of  the  children  to  see 
life,  or  it  may  be  a fault  in  the  culti- 
vation of  their  tastes.  Country  life 
and  farm  work  have  their  charm,  even 
to  children,  and  it  is  the  business  of 
parents  to  discover  what  it  is,  and  to 
reveal  it  to  their  children.  Scenery  is 
only  a small  part  of  that  charm.  The 
large  freedom  of  movement,  the  in- 
terest in  growing  things,  the  sense  of 
ownership,  associated  with  the  coun- 
try atmosphere  and  surroundings, 
are  the  factors  which  will  count  in 
attaching  children  to  country  life.  To 
these  forces  must  be  added  a train- 
ing and  a measure  of  responsibility 
that  will  give  the  feeling  of  capability, 
an  assurance  of  success  when  the 
management  of  land  and  stock  and 
household  falls  into  their  hands. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  farm- 
ers might,  if  they  would,  add  conveni- 
ences to  the  barn  and  house  that 
would  make  the  daily  work  easier 
and  more  pleasant.  A convenient 
water  supply  is  a very  important  fac- 
tor, and  in  most  instances  an  outlay 
of  two  hundred  dollars  will  provide 
water  in  the  barn  for  the  stock,  and 
in  the  house  for  all  domestic  pur- 
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poses.  Where  the  cash  is  not  avail- 
able, a system  of  debentures,  issued 
by  the  township,  or  the  county,  or 
the  provincial  government,  would  pro- 
vide the  necessary  funds,  and  spread 
the  cost  by  easy  payments  over  a 
number  of  years,  much  as  the  same 
thing  is  done  in  towns  and  cities.  A 
representative  of  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment is  now  abroad,  along  with  rep- 
resentatives from  American  States, 
looking  into  the  matter  of  loans  to 
farmers  at  easy  rates  of  interest.  We 
shall  await  the  result  of  this  investi- 
gation with  hope  that  something  may 
be  done  to  place  more  capital  at  the 
disposal  of  enterprising  farmers. 

Up  to  the  present,  the  education  of 
the  farmer  has  been  largely  in  the 
direction  of  enabling  him  to  produce 
more,  and  better  foodstuffs.  While 
this  line  of  education  must  still  be 


pursued,  it  seems  that  the  time  has 
come  to  emphasize  the  question  of 
selling.  We  have  reached  the  point 
now  where  it  is  easier  to  produce 
than  to  sell  to  advantage.  Producing 
is  better  understood  by  the  farmer 
than  marketing.  The  farmer,  in  fact, 
needs  to  make  himself  a better  busi- 
ness man.  The  chief  difficulty  in  his 
way  is  that,  singly,  he  does  not  pro- 
duce enough  of  any  one  article  to  be 
independent  of  the  local  market,  or 
of  local  dealers.  He  has  not  got  into 
the  way  of  shipping  to  the  best  mar- 
ket. Co-operation  will  overcome  this 
difficulty.  If  farmers  will  agree,  in 
each  district,  to  co-operate  in  the  mat- 
ter of  buying,  of  producing,  and  of 
selling,  the  burdensome  taxations  of 
the  middlemen  might  be  avoided,  and 
the  farmer  would  get  what  is  his  by 
right  of  the  profits  of  his  labor. 


A College  Man’s  Ideals 


AN  ideal  is  that  fixed  purpose  by 
which  from  time  to  time  you 
can  square  your  life. 

Some  fellows  are  content  to  launch 
out  on  the  college  stream  and  then 
drift  aimlessly  along  until  it  carries 
them  out  into  the  open  sea  of  life. 
They  train  neither  brain  nor  muscles 
and  as  a result  find  themselves  help- 
less in  the  rough  weather  every  man 
must  expect  to  encounter  sooner  or 
later.  Others  who  are  wiser  prefer 
to  guide  their  course  according  to 
some  definite  purpose  and  thereby 
gain  valuable  information  and 
strength  of  character  as  they  go. 
Have  at  least  one  worthy  ideal. 
Place  it  as  high  as  you  can  see. 

Go  after  it  in  dead  earnest. 

You  may  never  reach  it. 


Again  you  may.  What  matters 
it?  It  has  served  your  purpose  if  it 
has  spurred  you  on  and  on,  if  it  has 
kept  you  progressing  steadily. 

The  hard  try  will  prevent  stagna- 
tion. 

It  will  also  develop  your  natural 
ability. 

The  lack  of  an  ideal  has  caused 
many  comparative  failures. 

Its  possession  has  often  won  well 
deserved  fame. 

Almost  every  page  of  biography 
swears  that  the  above  are  facts. 

Be  not  afraid  of  making  your  aim 
too  high — even  aim  to  fit  yourself 
for  the  premiership  of  the  Dominion 
— if  you  so  desire.  A “strenuous 
life”  has  been  known  to  get  men 
there. 
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Make  your  ideals  as  definite  as 
possible  and  then  begin  to  work 
steadily  towards  them. 

Even  twenty-story  buildings  must 
go  up  one  stone  at  a time.  If  then 
you  resolve  to  be  the  greatest  states- 
man of  your  time  begin  by  making 
yourself  the  best  debater  in  your  col- 
lege. 

“Heaven  is  not  reached  at  a single 
bound, 

We  build  the  ladder  by  which  we 
rise 

From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vault- 
ed skies, 

And  climb  to  its  summit  round  by 
round.” 

Let  your  efforts  and  not  your 
words  tell  others  that  you  have 
ideals.  Don’t  enlarge  the  size  of 
your  hat  until  you  have  attained  to 
some  of  them. 

The  ideal  does  not  make  the  great 
man — the  hard  striving  after  it 
often  does — for  “great  men  are 
made,  not  born.” 

The  world  has  never  offered  a more 
enticing  field  for  the  truly  great  than 
at  the  present  time. 

Search  out  some  of  the  ideals  which 
have  been  useful  to  other  men  and 
learn  by  heart  the  story  which  they 
will  tell. 

At  every  stage  of  your  progress  in 
life  keep  your  head  balanced  by  be- 
ing able  to  say  “I  count  not  myself  to 
have  attained  but  this  one  thing  I do 
— forgetting  those  things  which  are 
behind ; and  reaching  forth  unto 
those  things  that  are  before,  I press 
forward  toward  the  prize  of  my 


high  calling” — whatever  it  may  be. 

Remember  that  “the  spirit  that 
does  not  soar  will  often  grovel.” 

Recognize  two  things  as  you  seek 
to  develop  your  character.  One  is  the 
importance  of  proper  surroundings — 
your  environment;  the  other  is  the 
necessity  of  practice.  If  you  wish  to 
become  a perfect  or  even  an  excellent 
swimmer,  you  do  not  go  out  in  the 
country  and  run  and  climb  moun- 
tains. You  go  into  the  water  where 
you  have  the  proper  environment  for 
swimming.  And  it  is  not  enough  for 
you  to  put  yourself  in  the  proper  re- 
lation to  the  water  if  you  would  learn 
to  swim.  You  must  do  more;  you 
must  strike  out  and  practice,  practice 
continually.  So  it  is  with  the  build- 
ing up  of  your  character.  First  put 
yourself  in  range  of  those  influences 
which  make  for  righteousness — the 
influences  of  the  church,  good  com- 
panionship, a community  where  God 
is  reverenced  and  obeyed,  good,  strong 
wholesome  books,  fine  men  who  can 
instruct  you  and  whom  you  can  imi- 
tate, and  other  things  of  similar 
character ; and  when  you  have  chosen 
your  proper  environment  and  ad- 
justed yourself  to  it,  your  next  duty 
is  to  practice  what  you  are  told. 
Work  out  in  your  own  life  the  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  all  these  things. 
Environment  is  essential.  Practice  is 
necessary.  Each  is  incomplete  with- 
out the  other.  “Abide  in  Me  and  I in 
you;  as  a branch  cannot  bear  fruit 
of  itself  except  it  abide  in  the  vine, 
no  more  can  ye,  except  you  abide  in 
Me.”  “Work  out  your  own  salva- 
tion.” 

“Not  in  the  Curriculum.” 
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MACDONALD 


Reminiscences  of  Macdonald 


ONLY  yesterday  it  was  antici- 
pation of  Macdonald!  What 
a queer  bunch  we  were  those 
first  days, — our  frantic  desire  to 
seem  sophisticated,  preventing  our 
natural  curiosity  from  following  its 
bent.  We  were  Juniors,  we  were 
Freshies,  we  were  nonentities,  and  as 


seemed  a hopeless  jumble  at  first,  but 
before  long  we  began  to  see  light. 
Once  we  had  learned  the  facts  about 
starch,  for  instance,  we  found  that 
the  same  knowledge  served  for  cook- 
ery, foods,  chemistry,  laundry,  and 
later  experiments.  Thus  we  found 
out  how  the  “system”  worked. 


Unbalanced  Rations  at  Twelve  p.m. 


we  blundered  along  among  the  tra- 
ditions and  observances  of  Macdon- 
ald, we  observed  'the  Seniors  on  their 
serene  heights  of  experience,  and 
wondered  in  humble  hearts  how  we 
were  to  be  changed  to  such  wonderful 
creatures  in  the  dim  future.  We  soon 
found  out  how  it  was  done,  as  the 
educational  juggernaut  began  to 
grind  its  wheel  on  our  defenceless 
minds,  — House-practice,  Sanitation, 
Psychology,  Cooking,  Physiology.  It 


But  mental  labor  did  not  occupy 
our  whole  attention.  There  were 
proms.,  there  were  parties,  there 
were,  what  is  termed  in  vulgar  par- 
lance, “crushes.”  We  came  to  our 
first  prom,  in  full  regalia,  hopeful  and 
excited.  The  Seniors  termed  the 
affair  a bore,  and  we  were  amazed. 
We  had  good  fun  at  those  proms., 
too.  It  was  so  interesting  to  meet  the 
men  from  all  the  corners  of  the  world. 
Didn’t  we  thrill  when  a South  Afri- 
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can  was  pointed  out  to  us  the  first 
time!  Now  the  sight  is  so  common 
that  we  thrill  no  longer. 

Our  “crushes”  also  occupied  much 
time.  Nearly  every  Junior  attached 
herself  to  a Senior  to  whom  she  went 
for  advice,  guidance  and  cheer,  and 
for  whom  she  willing  “fagged.”  This 
was  a safe  outlet  for  surplus  enthusi- 
asm, without  any  recourse  to  the  tea- 
room and  kindred  dissipations.  As 
to  what  may  be  termed  Inter-Collegi- 
ate crushes,  nothing  can  be  said  in 


we  wonder  at  our  one-time  energy. 

Second  year  found  us  a bit  lazy  and 
blase.  The  responsibilities  of  our  in- 
creasing practical  work,  such  as 
demonstrations,  housekeepers  work, 
practice,  teaching,  etc.,  left  us  with 
little  time  or  inclination  for  the  more 
frivolous  side  of  life.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  our  duty  to  lead  the  fun,  be  the 
head  and  do  unto  the  Juniors  as  our 
Seniors  had  done  unto  us. 

And  now  we  are  through!  Glad 
and  sorry  both,  for  while  it  has  been 


A Demonstration — Pupil  Teacher  and  Pupil  Pupils. 


this  article.  There  are  so  many 
varieties,  and  their  nature  depends 
so  on  circumstances  that  they  deserve 
a separate  article,  which  would  doubt- 
less be  rejected  by  our  honored 
Editor. 

Examinations  in  our  first  year  were 
the  cause  of  much  stress  and  anxiety. 
We  actually  used  to  study  for  them 
two  or  three  weeks  ahead,  and 
worried  over  the  results.  As  we 
look  back  and  think  how  much 
of  this  effort  was  unnecessary, 


hard  in  places,  yet  it  has  been  such  a 
vital  experience  that  it  is  hard  to  con- 
template a complete  change.  Those 
sad  words,  “We  shall  never  all  meet 
again,”  come  to  use  many  times  as  we 
think  of  bidding  farewell  to  those  we 
have  known  and  loved  here.  Mem- 
ories of  our  good  times  haunt  every 
corner,  but — avaunt,  sadness.  Here’s 
a jolly  good  health  to  us,  and  may  we 
all  live  long  to  sing  the  praises  of 
Macdonald  Institute. 

— G.  M.  C. 
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(On  Thursday  evening,  May  29th, 
Miss  Watson  entertained  the  Seniors 
at  a delightful  dinner  prepared  by  the 
Juniors.  Sweet  peas  were  in  profu- 
sion on  the  prettily  decorated  tables. 
Honey-suckle  adorned  other  parts  of 
the  room.  Miss  Cavers  of  the  Junior 
Housekeeper  class,  proved  to  be  a 
most  capable  steward.  Very  pretty 
were  the  little  menu  cards  of  con- 
ventional design,  in  silk  and  gold, 
setting  forth  the  simple  but  dainty 
menu. 

After  dinner  Dr.  Creelman  gave  the 
graduating  class  a long-to-be  remem- 
bered address. 

To  the  juniors  the  important  fea- 
ture of  the  evening  was  that  auspi- 
cious moment  when  “Our  Polly”  be- 
queathed to  them  the  badge  of 
seniority,  the  black  tie.  To  the 
Seniors  of  ’13  the  Juniors  extend 
their  sincerest  wishes  for  all  suc- 
cess and  prosperity  in  days  to 
come.  In  looking  back  over  the  year 
that  is  just  drawing  to  a close  we  can 
only  say  that  if  they  maintain  the 
standard  of  efficiency  which  they  set 
up  while  attending  Macdonald,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that 
every  good  thing  to  be  won  will  be 
theirs  in  the  years  which  are  to 
come. 

WEDDING  BELLS 

June,  the  month  of  brides,  has  two 
ex-Macites  on  its  roll  this  year.  The 
wedding  of  Miss  Hilda  Hills  and  Mr. 
Harold  Phillips  is  to  take  place  in 
Hamilton  on  the  eleventh.  This  is  a 
real  college  match,  as  Mr.  Phillips 
met  Miss  Hills  while  he  was  at  the 
0.  A.  C.  and  she  at  Macdonald,  and 
the  good  wishes  of  their  classmates 
go  with  them  to  their  home  in  far 
South  Africa. 

Miss  Verna  Smith  and  Mr.  Gordon 
Conant  are  to  be  married  on  the 


twenty-fifth  at  Winona.  Miss  Smith 
will  be  remembered  as  the  clever  girl 
who  took  the  leading  part  in  “My 
Lord  in  Livery”  last  fall.  All  happi- 
ness should  be  hers  in  her  Oshawa 
home. 

G.  M.  C. 

On  Saturday,  May  31,  the  election 
of  officers  for  next  year  was  held, 
when  the  following  were  elected : 

President  of  the  Lit. — Miss  Helen 
McMurtry. 

vFirst  Vice-President  of  the  Lit. — 
Miss  Bessie  McKinnon. 

President  of  the  Y.  W. — Miss 
Jeanette  Babb. 

Convener  of  the  Mission  Study — 
Miss  May  Lees. 

Convener  of  the  Bible  Study — Miss 
W.  Clark. 

President  of  the  Athletic — Miss 
Margaret  Munro. 

Treasurer  of  the  Athletic — Miss 
Bessie  McGregor. 

Secretary  of  the  Athletic — Miss 
Bessie  McKinnon. 

Mac.  Hall  Editor  for  The  Review — 
Miss  Florence  Irwin. 

The  following  students  successfully 
passed  their  University  English 
exams : — 

2nd  Year — Misses  H.  Campbell,  G. 
Crowe,  L.  Griffin,  M.  Kay,  H.  Leonard, 
L.  Lyons,  E.  McGregor,  C.  McLaurin, 
R.  Templeton,  F.  Oliver  and  Mrs. 
Oliver. 

1st  Year — Misses  J.  Babb,  R.  Black, 
C.  Bredin,  M.  Campbell,  W.  Clark,  P. 
Graham,  E.  Groff,  H.  Harrington,  H, 
Hepburn,  F.  Hotten,  F.  Irwin,  M. 
McLean,  H.  McMurtry,  M.  Munro  and 
I.  Weseloh. 

MAY  DAY 

May  Day  was  celebrated  on  Friday, 
May  23rd,  on  the  College  Campus. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  day  doubts 
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were  entertained  as  to  whether  the 
day  was  going  to  be  fine  or  not.  How- 
ever, preparations  went  on,  and  short- 
ly after  dinner  the  sun  decided  in  our 
favor  and  put  forth  its  best  rays  to 
help  make  the  day  successful. 

Sharp  at  four  o’clock  the  proces- 
sion left  the  hall.  The  graduation 
class,  who  wore  white  dresses  and 
carried  big  bunches  of  mauve  lilacs, 
tied  with  satin  ribbon  of  the  same 
shade,  took  the  lead.  Following  them 
came  the  other  classes  in  varied  and 
charming  costumes.  The  procession 


her  throne,  which  was  covered  with  a 
canopy  of  wild  flowers  and  lilacs. 

The  next  feature  of  interest  was 
the  presenting  of  the  gold  medal  to 
W.  H.  J.  Tisdale  as  the  best  all  round 
man  in  the  graduating  class.  Follow- 
ing this  was  the  Grand  March,  which 
was  led  by  the  eight  outriders.  Many 
different  figures  were  formed,  and  it 
was  a very  pretty  sight  indeed.  After 
the  decorating  of  the  May  pole  sev- 
eral dances  were  enjoyed:  The  Furry 
Dance,  Weaving  Dance,  Pop  Goes  the 
Weasel,  Country  Dance,  and  the  May 


Some  of  the  Graduates. 


wended  its  way  across  the  campus, 
and  was  joined  by  the  graduating 
boys  in  their  distinguished-looking 
gowns.  After  taking  up  their  posi- 
tions on  either  side  of  the  platform, 
the  people,  satisfied  that  the  faculty 
were  in  their  places,  looked  about 
eagerly  for  the  queen. 

Robed  in  white  and  yellow  and 
carrying  shepherd’s  crooks  came  the 
eight  tall  outriders.  Following  came 
the  little  flower  girl,  then  the  queen 
and  her  pages.  I am  sure  that  the 
people  were  fully  satisfied  that  the 
queen  and  her  attendants  were  all 
that  could  be  desired.  The  queen  was 
crowned  by  Miss  Watson  and  led  to 


Pole  Dance.  The  girls  who  danced 
the  latter  were  in  Dolly  Varden  cos- 
tumes of  green  and  mauve  and  looked 
quaint  and  picturesque. 

The  guests  were  invited  back  to 
the  hall  and  were  served  with  a very 
enjoyable  tea,  after  which  an  address 
was  given  by  Dr.  Faulkner. 

The  most  enjoyable  day  closed  with 
a delightful  dance,  presided  over  by 
the  good  fairies,  Messrs.  Noonan  & 
Co.,  music  producers,  of  Buffalo.  It 
is  a hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  de- 
scribe a dance,  and  we  will  content 
ourselves  by  saying  it  equalled  any  of 
the  winter  affairs,  which  at  the  time 
we  never  thought  possible. — A.F.W. 
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On  Thursday,  May  22,  the  senior 
class  at  Macdonald  served  a luncheon 
to  the  Dominion  Association  of 
Superintendents  of  Hospitals,  who 
were  the  guests  of  Miss  Watson  on 
that  day.  Lecture  room  No.  40  was 
transformed  into  a cool  yellow  and 
green  bower,  by  means  of  bamboo 
trellises,  twined  with  yellow  flowers, 
while  yellow  plants  on  the  window 
ledges,  and  bouquets  of  marsh  mari- 
golds on  the  tables  added  to  the  effect. 
The  menus  were  dainty  affairs  of  yel- 
low and  gold,  so  that  the  color  scheme 
was  unbroken. 


to  wave  their  good-byes  and  good 
wishes  for  a pleasant  and  safe  jour- 
ney. At  noon  we  all  received  such  a 
pleasant  surprise  when  each  girl 
found  a dainty  bunch  of  sweet  peas 
beside  her  plate.  The  little  card  on 
the  table,  ‘With  Miss  Watson’s  love 
and  good-byes”  told  the  tale.  If  she 
could  have  heard  the  three  hearty 
cheers  given  for  her  she  would  have 
had  some  small  idea  of  how  much  her 
girls  appreciated  her  kindness,  and 
what  a warm  spot  she  holds  in  each 
girl’s  heart. 

At  the  close  of  school  Miss  Dickey 


Decorating-  the  May-Pole. 


The  guests  declared  that  the  lun- 
cheon was  delicious,  and  at  its  close 
Miss  Snively,  who  was  for  many  years 
at  Toronto  General  Hospital,  gave  the 
girls  a most  helpful  and  inspiring  ad- 
dress. All  credit  for  the  success  of 
the  affair  is  due  to  Miss  MacLaurin, 
of  the  Normal  class,  who  was  stew- 
ard, and  under  whose  able  direction 
the  class  ’13  proved  themselves 
capable  and  efficient  workers. 

G.  M.  C. 

On  Tuesday,  June  3rd,  Miss  Watson 
left  for  her  well  earned  trip  to  Eng- 
land and  the  continent.  The  students 
all  assembled  in  front  of  the  Institute 


and  Dr.  Ross  intend  going  abroad  for 
the  holidays.  We  wish  them  both  a 
very  enjoyable  summer. 

A KICK 

We  plead  for  better  treatment  of 
the  students  who  study  at  Massey. 
Why  not  provide  lounges  and  hot 
luncheons  for  the  Normal  girls  who 
have  such  a thirst  for  knowledge  that 
they  remain  locked  in  the  building 
noon  hours.  Much  has  been  done  in 
the  past  to  relieve  their  sufferings, 
and  we  tender  to  Mr.  Downey  our 
heartiest  thanks  for  his  efficient  res- 
cue work.  May  the  near  future  see 
many  improvements  in  conditions. 
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Much  Ado  About  Nothing 


It  is  a well-known  fact  that  a class 
seated  in  the  Massey  Hall  lecture 
room  and  one  in  the  Biological  lec- 
ture room  are  visible  to  one  another. 
One  day  last  term  the  Macdonald 
seniors  were  having  a Biology  lec- 
ture, while  the  dear  departed  Fourth 
Year  was  at  English.  The  Biology 
lecture  was  funny,  and  the  class  was 
accordingly  enjoying  itself,  or  rather, 
herself. 

D-v-s — “Lo-ok  at  Miss  Crowe  hav- 
ing a good  laugh  over  there.” 

K-ng — “Miss  Crowe  doubtless  has 
caws  to  laugh.” 

“Sister  Kittie’s  home  from  college 
with  a host  of  modern  kinks 


In  the  way  of  hygienics,  sanitation, 
food  and  drinks, 

Proteids  and  carbohydrates  she  com- 
bines exactly  right 

For  the  strictly  balanced  ration  she 
identifies  at  sight. 

She  knows  all  about  digestion,  what 
is  best  for  us  to  eat; 

What  we  need  for  body-building, 
growth  and  force,  repair  and  heat. 

And  the  dinner  table’s  lovely  when 
my  sister  has  it  set; 

But  we  haven’t  lost  our  confidence  in 
Mother’s  cooking  yet!” 

— Lippincott’s. 


COULD  YOU  IMAGINE 

Doctor  C.  without  a smile  ? 

A biologist  without  a satchel? 
Bland  a woman-hater? 

No  roll-call? 

No  house-practice? 

Campbell  with  “serious  inten- 
tions ?” 

Everyone  a Review  subscriber  ? 

Dr.  Reed  without  his  dog? 

Fresh  air  in  Massey?  A Jr.  Normal 
without  educational  sewing? 

Miss  Lyon  on  time? 

Chapel  overcrowded  ? A two-in-one 
with  nothing  to  do? 

No  one  at  the  College  phone? 

Miss  Griffin  with  a star? 

Being  paid  for  housekeeper  duties  ? 
Eggs  and  bacon  for  breakfast  ? 
Whitey  not  an  authority  on  eggs? 
A street  car  on  time? 

A senior  who  couldn’t  shish? 

G.  M.  C. 
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Marketing  Canadian  Fruit  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces 

R.  M.  WINSLOW,  PROVINCIAL  HORTICULTURIST,  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 


IN  the  three  Prairie  Provinces  there 
are  about  1,700,000  people  who 
want  fruit  but  cannot  produce  it. 
In  the  whole  of  Western  Canada  there 
are  2,200,000  people,  and  only  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  Southern  British  Colum- 
bia can  fruit  be  grown.  The  problem 
seems  simplicity  itself.  In  actual  prac- 
tice it  is  an  extremely  complicated 
question  involving  many  considera- 
tions of  Canadian  and  foreign  compe- 
tition, organization,  transportation, 
distribution,  relative  costs  of  produc- 
tion, market  preferences,  customs 
tariffs  and  other  features.  To  win 
this  great  market  for  Canadian  fruit 
offers  many  difficulties  with,  fortun- 
ately, corresponding  rewards. 

The  Prairie  market  has  grown  very 
rapidly  in  recent  years;  while  the 
population  increased  from  416,000  in 
1901  to  1,323,000  in  1911,  and  prob- 
ably will  be  over  1,700,000  by  July, 
1913,  fruit  consumption  has  increased 
at  a much  greater  ratio.  British  Co- 
lumbia marketed  in  1912  about  six 
times  as  much  fruit  there  as  in  1905 ; 
for  Ontario  the  proportion  was  even 
greater ; a similar  condition  is  true  of 
the  shipments  from  the  United 
States.  Nova  Scotia  now  comes  into 
that  market,  a condition  undreamt  of 
even  six  years  ago. 

The  Canadian  Prairies  have  be- 
come, not  merely  one  of  the  mar- 
kets, but  the  principal  market  for 
British  Columbia.  The  prairies  take 
the  bulk  of  the  tender  fruits  shipped 
from  Ontario  and  nearly  as  many 
apples  as  Great  Britain;  even  Nova 
Scotia,  handicapped  by  a very  long 


haul,  though  with  reasonably  favor- 
able freight  rates,  now  looks  to  the 
prairies  as  the  most  suitable  market 
for  their  “Gravenstein”  crop,  which 
averages  about  70,000  barrels  an- 
nually. 

The  whole  significance  of  the 
prairie  market  in  Canadian  fruit 
growing  has  changed.  The  conditions 
in  that  market  and  the  terms  on 
which  our  fruit  can  secure  entrance 
to  it  must  be  the  fruit  grower’s  first 
consideration. 

As  a necessary  step  in  discussing 
the  immediate  difficulties  confronting 
us,  I will,  with  the  Editor’s  permis- 
sion, outline  briefly  the  principal 
facts  underlying  the  demand  and  the 
supply  of  fruit  as  they  now  exist. 

The  total  estimated  population  in 
July,  1913,  will  be  about  1,700,000; 
this  is  an  increase  from  416,000  in 
1901,  or  over  four  times  as  great.  The 
tremendous  areas  yet  unsettled  and 
the  present  increasingly  high  rate  of 
immigration  give  promise  of  an  even 
more  rapid  increase  in  the  coming  de- 
cade. About  forty  per  cent,  of  the 
present  population  live  in  eleven  cities 
and  their  suburbs,  and  the  increase  in 
urban  to  rural  population  is  constant- 
ly going  on. 

Local  production  at  present  plays 
practically  no  part  in  the  supplying 
of  the  demand.  There  are  some  apples 
grown  in  Southern  Manitoba,  while 
apple  trees  of  various  hardy  varieties 
are  being  tried,  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess, throughout  many  sections  of  the 
prairies.  The  Dominion  Government, 
under  the  direction  of  W.  T.  Macoun, 
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Dominion  Horticulturist,  has  in- 
augurated a series  of  experimental 
tests  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  at 
the  various  Prairie  Experimental 
Farms,  testing  tens  of  thousands  of 
possibly  desirable  seedlings ; this 
work  will,  undoubtedly,  be  of  the 
greatest  eventual  service,  but  is  not 
likely  to  affect  the  demand  for  outside 
fruit  to  any  extent  for  a number  of 
years.  Strawberries  and  other  small 
fruits  are  also  being  grown  with  suc- 
cess in  several  sections  of  Alberta,  but 
the  season  is  so  much  later  than  in 
British  Columbia,  or  in  Ontario,  that 
the  local  strawberries  do  not  affect 
the  general  market ; for  practical  pur- 
poses, we  may  consider  local  produc- 
tion at  present  negligible. 

The  Canadian  Pairies  probably  con- 
sume more  fruit  per  capita  than  the 
people  of  any  other  large  area.  We 
learn  that  in  the  United  States,  for 
instance,  about  thirty  million  barrels 
of  apples  are  produced  annually,  giv- 
ing an  average  consumption  of  one- 
third  of  a barrel  per  head  of  popula- 
tion; the  Canadian  Prairies  annually 
take  from  outside  sources,  through 
commercial  channels,  nearly  one  bar- 
rel of  apples  per  head  of  population. 
Prairie  people  testify  to  an  extreme 
desire  for  fruit,  which  they  attribute 
to  something  in  the  air  or  the  coun- 
try; at  any  rate,  the  prairies  have 
great  consuming  power — Winnipeg, 
for  instance,  has  long  been  looked  on 
as  one  of  the  most  active  fruit  dis- 
tributing centres  of  its  size  on  the 
continent. 

Even  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago, 
when  British  Columbia  shipments 
were  very  small  and  Ontario’s  were 
negligible,  there  were  large  quantities 
of  apples  and  other  fruits  being 
shipped  across  the  international  line 
from  the  States  of  the  Upper  Missis- 


sippi Valley;  that  trade,  despite  the 
active  efforts  of  Canadian  fruit  ship- 
pers, has  continued  to  expand.  We 
believe  we  are  quite  within  the  mark 
in  saying  that  even  at  present  about 
50  per  cent,  of  the  deciduous  fruit 
entering  this  market  is  supplied  from 
the  United  States ; in  apples  alone  the 
percentage  is  not  so  high.  The  Cana- 
dian producers  have  greater  prospects 
of  securing  the  entire  apple  trade 
than  they  have  with  any  other  class 
of  fruit,  except  possibly  grapes  of 
American  varieties,  in  which  even 
now  Niagara  District  holds  the  mar- 
ket. In  the  great  range  of  tender 
fruits,  the  Americans,  fortified  by 
long  experience  in  the  trade  and  with 
an  earlier  season,  will  continue  to 
hold  some  advantage.  For  those 
fruits-eaten  only  in  hot  weather,  such 
as  peaches,  apricots,  Bartlett  pears 
and  plums,  the  demand  is  already  on 
the  decline  when  Canadian  supplies 
are  at  their  height;  this  factor  will 
operate  against  our  ever  securing  the 
bulk  of  such  trade.  In  the  supply  of 
fruits  for  preserving  a somewhat 
similar  condition  obtains : the  prairie 
housewife  has  become  accustomed  to 
purchasing  preserving  supplies  dur- 
ing August,  while  the  increasing  sup- 
ply from  British  Columbia  will  not  be 
available  for  about  two  or  three 
weeks  later.  To  alter  this  custom, 
even  partially,  will  take  a good  deal 
of  educational  work.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  there  is  not  a large  and  re- 
munerative business  to  be  done  in 
these  lines,  but  I wish  to  make  clear 
that  certain  inherent  difficulties 
operate  against  our  ever  displacing 
some  kinds  of  American  fruit  alto- 
gether. 

The  distribution  of  fruit  requires  a 
large  and  permanent  organization; 
such  an  organization  has  for  its  func- 
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tion  the  task  of  keeping  the  channels 
of  trade  full  of  the  kinds  of  fruit  they 
require ; naturally  then,  the  control  of 
this  organization  is  a very  important 
factor  in  supplying  the  trade.  There 
are  about  thirty  fruit  jobbing  houses 
selling  to  retailers,  one  Auction  Com- 
pany which  sells  to  retailers,  and  one 
Brokerage  House  which  sells  to  job- 
bers; there  are  approximately  three 
thousand  retailers  handling  fruit. 
About  half  of  the  jobbing  houses  are 
owned  or  controlled  by  one  body  of 
capital,  which  controls  a similar  but 
larger  group  of  houses  in  the  Dakotas 
and  in  Minnesota;  this  is  familiarly 
known  as  the  “American  Ring” ; 
about  one-half  of  the  remainder  are 
owned  by  the  Scott  Fruit  Company, 
and  these  two  bodies,  in  the  opinion 
of  B.  C.  shippers,  work  more  or  less 
in  conjunction.  The  remaining  job- 
bing houses  are  mostly  individuals; 
one  concern,  with  several  branches,  is 
under  control  in  British  Columbia; 
the  McNaughton  Fruit  Auction  at 
Winnipeg  is  controlled,  we  believe,  by 
the  St.  Catharine’s  Cold  Storage  and 
Forwarding  Company.  The  Brokerage 
concern,  which  replaces  a similar  con- 
cern under  slightly  different  manage- 
ment of  last  year,  is  being  financed 
by  the  houses  of  the  American  ring 
to  secure  for  themselves  a better  grip 
on  the  supply  of  fruit. 

What  kind  of  a problem  the  very 
effective  organization  of  the  fruit  job- 
bing business  will  eventually  create 
remains  to  be  seen.  So  far,  British 
Columbia  shippers  had  undue  cause 
for  complaint  at  their  hands,  but  in- 
dications are  not  wanting  that  the 
terms  received  will  not  always  be  so 
favorable.  It  is  realized,  however, 
that  to  equip  a rival  organization  will 
take  much  money  and  a severe  strug- 
gle. 


There  is  much  discussion  on  selling 
direct  to  the  retailer.  The  B.  C.  Mar- 
kets’ Commissioners,  stationed  in  the 
prairies  for  the  past  four  years,  have 
unanimously  reported  that,  up  to 
date,  our  large  fruit  business  is  better 
conducted  through  the  jobbers  than 
through  any  other  channel ; the  small 
fruit  business  is  better  handled  direct 
to  retailers  by  express. 

The  cost  of  transportation  directly 
affects  the  selling  price ; generally 
speaking,  rates  have  been  so  designed 
that  British  Columbia  has  a prefer- 
ence over  all  competitors  in  Alberta, 
and  in  parts  of  Saskatchewan.  Simi- 
larly, Ontario  has  an  extremely  low 
rate  to  Winnipeg  and  advantageous 
rates  to  other  points  in  Manitoba  and 
parts  of  Saskatchewan.  Nova  Scotia, 
when  its  great  distance  is  considered, 
has  quite  a reasonable  freight  rate  to 
Winnipeg.  The  Northwestern  States, 
which  enter  largely  into  the  supply 
of  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  crab 
apples,  pears  and  apples,  against  On- 
tario and  British  Columbia,  have  a 
rate  of  75  cents  on  apples  in  carloads 
to  all  Great  Northern  points,  and 
higher  to  non-competitive  C.  P.  R. 
points,  which  gives  British  Columbia 
.and  Ontario  effective  protection  in 
such  “exclusive”  points.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  Great  Northern  and  Can- 
adian Northern  into  much  of  what 
has  been  previously  exclusive  C.  P.  R. 
territory  will  result  in  lessening  our 
advantage  in  these  markets.  General- 
ly speaking,  however,  rates  from  On- 
tario and  British  Columbia  are  com- 
paratively favorable,  and  in  many 
cases  give  a greater  protection  than  is 
afforded  by  the  customs  tariffs. 

All  American  fruit  is  shipped  in 
carloads  by  freight,  except  strawber- 
ries, raspberries,  etc.,  which  come  in 
carloads  by  express.  Much  British 
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Columbia  fruit  is  still  shipped  in  less 
than  carloads  both  by  freight  and  ex- 
press with  correspondingly  high 
charges.  If  shipped  direct  to  retailers 
at  country  points,  such  goods  can  be 
quoted  at  reasonable  and  'remuner- 
ative prices ; it  is  very  difficult,  how- 
ever, for  less  than  carload,  or  “LCL 
fruit  to  compete  with  straight  car- 
loads with  their  lower  rates  into  big 
distributing  centres.  Generally  speak- 
ing, transportation  conditions,  as  well 
as  rates,  are  favorable  to  the  Cana- 
dian grower. 

Customs  tariffs  on  imported  fruit 
constitute  an  effective  aid  in  keeping 
the  market  of  the  Canadian  product. 
There  is  a widspread  fallacy  that  the 
effect  of  the  tariffs  is  always  to  in- 
crease prices,  but  we  have  numerous 
instances  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
Ontario  American  grapes,  for  in- 
stance, are  protected  by  a duty  of  2 
cents  a lb.  and  yet  they  sell  to  the 
consumer,  year  in  and  year  out,  at  an 
average  of  about  D/s  cents  a lb.;  the 
effect  of  the  duty  in  this  case  is  mere- 
ly to  give  the  market  to  the  Canadian- 
grown  product,  which  is  actually  sold 
at  but  very  little  more  than  the  cost 
of  production.  A similar  condition 
occurs  in  other  fruits,  and  in  view  of 
the  remarkably  strong  competition 
for  American  fruit  our  growers  feel 
amply  justified  in  asking  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  market  by  the  use  of 
the  tariffs. 

The  dumping  of  American  fruit 
constitutes  the  gravest  and  greatest 
difficulty.  In  a year  like  1912  with 
large  crops  throughout  the  United 
States  hundreds  of  carloads  of  Amer- 
ican fruit  of  the  lower  grades  are 
dumped  over  the  border  to  be  sold  for 
what  they  will  fetch;  some  of  them 
fetch  practically  nothing  under  those 
circumstances ; many  do  not  pay  the 
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freight  and  duty  charges ; the  major- 
ity of  such  cars  do  not  pay  the  grower 
the  cost  of  his  packages,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  cost  of  production.  The  re- 
sult is  demoralization  of  the  markets. 
The  Canadian  producer  cannot  possi- 
bly sell  for  cash,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  jobber  and  the  retailer  find 
in  this  fruit,  which  they  secure  for  so 
little,  an  opportunity  for  a fine  har- 
vest. The  records  obtained  by  our 
markets’  commissioners,  on  the 
ground  throughout  the  season  do  not 
show  that  the  consumer  gets  any  ma- 
terial benefit  from  this  condition  so 
disastrous  to  the  producer;  the  ad- 
vantage is  absorbed  in  the  trade.  The 
Dumping  Clause  is  so  worded  as  to  be 
useless  in  this  connection,  and  there 
seems  no  prospect  of  amending  it  to 
make  it  perform  its  legitimate  service 
in  protecting  us  against  the  dumped 
American  fruit. 

One  of  the  curious  minor  difficul- 
ties arises  out  of  the  Fruit  Marks 
Act,  which  requires  all  Canadian 
{apples  to  be  marked  “Fancy,”  No.  1, 
or  No.  2.  The  consumer,  who  does  not 
know  the  difference,  naturally  con- 
siders “Extra  Fancy,”  “Fancy”  or 
“Choice”  Apples — the  three  Amer- 
ican grades — superior  because  the 
grade  terms  sound  better;  on  the 
other  hand,  because  fruit  with  these 
designations  has  occupied  the  market 
very  largely  in  the  past,  the  fruit 
trade  and  the  educated  consumer 
know  the  American  grade  marks  bet- 
ter than  they  do  the  Canadian  ones; 
consequently  they  prefer  the  Amer- 
ican fruit.  As  a result,  Canadian 
fruit  has  been  discriminated  against, 
both  by  those  who  know  and  those 
who  do  know  the  usages  of  the 
trade.  We  understand  that,  as  a re- 
sult of  our  representations  on  this 
matter  to  the  Dominion  Government, 
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the  discrimination  will  be  removed  by 
requiring  American  fruit  to  be  mark- 
ed with  our  grade  marks  and  the 
American  marks  to  be  erased. 

Market  preferences  are  numerous, 
occasionally  unexpected  and  some- 
times justified.  The  above-mentioned 
discrimination  against  Canadian 
marks  is  one  that  arises  naturally. 
The  prairies  prefer  the  highly  red 
apple,  even  of  low  quality  to  a yellow 
or  green  apple  of  high  quality.  Color 
is  most  important  in  making  sales 
under  competition,  next  to  price.  Con- 
trary to  the  general  impression,  the 
prairie  fruit  trade  cannot  honestly  be 
said  to  demand  a high-class  article; 
for  instance,  80  per  cent,  of  the  Amer- 
ican apples  imported  into  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  are  of  the  “C”  or 
‘‘Choice”  grade,  their  lowest  grade; 
only  20  per  cent,  are  “Fancy”  or  “Ex- 
tra Fancy.”  Generally  speaking,  the 
prairie  people  want  the  greatest  bulk 
of  fruit  at  the  lowest  cost ; they  show 
no  particular  enthusiasm  for  the 
large  size,  high  color  and  fancy  pack- 
ing that  the  large  cities  of  the  East 
demand  in  boxed  apples.  They  prefer 
the  American  apple  box  rather  than 
the  Canadian  one,  because  they  be- 


lieve the  former  holds  three  or  four 
lbs.  more  fruit,  and  in  the  past  this 
has  usually  been  the  case.  They  pre- 
fer Italian  prunes  in  a peach  box  in- 
stead of  in  the  4-basket  plum  crate, 
because  the  former  can  be  sold  for 
about  10  cents  less;  they  prefer  yel- 
low fleshed  to  white-fleshed  peaches 
and  free  stones  to  cling  stones;  but 
this  is  true,  I suppose,  for  all  Amer- 
ica. They  prefer  red  plums  and  purple 
plums,  but  do  not  want  yellow  or 
green  ones ; plums,  peaches  and  cher- 
ries must  be  large,  the  larger  the  bet- 
ter. 

In  such  a short  article,  I have  been 
able  only  to  hint  at  the  tremendous 
complexity  of  the  fruit  trade  of  the 
Prairie  Provinces.  The  question  of 
American  competition  alone  has  cod- 
eerned  us,  and  we  have  been  able  to 
gather  a great  deal  of  information  on 
many  features  of  it.  The  fruit  grow- 
ers of  Canada  may  reasonably  expect 
a large  and  continually  increasing 
outlet  in  the  prairies,  but,  in  my 
opinion,  there  may  be  the  necessity 
for  considerable  sacrifice  of  prices  in 
the  effort  to  secure  that  greater  share 
of  the  trade,  which  we  must  have  as 
our  orchards  develop. 


The  Scholarships  Awarded 

FOR  COLLEGE  YEAR  1912-13. 


The  scholarships,  medals  and  prizes  have 
been  awarded  as  follows: 

First  Year,  four  scholarships  of  $20  each 
— In  Agriculture,  L.  B.  Clemens,  of  Galt; 
Biology,  R.  J.  Hastings,  of  Formosa,  Japan; 
English  and  Mathematics,  C.  T.  Brown,  of 
Peterboro;  Chemistry  and  Physics,  G.  Gar- 
lick,  of  Sussex,  England. 

Second  Year  — The  Governor-GeneraTs 
medal  for  proficiency  in  first  and  second 
years,  the  George  Chapman  prize  of  $20  in 
books  for  proficiency  in  English  in  first  and 
second  years,  the  valedictory  prize  of  $10 
in  books  for  the  best  essay  in  the  second 
year,  and  another  prize  of  $10  in  books  for 


general  proficiency,  have  all  been  won  by 
A.  Cory,  of  Prince  Albert,  iSask. 

The  fourth  year  medal  for  the  best  all- 
round man,  both  iin  studies  and  athletics, 
was  unanimously  voted  by  his  class-mates 
to  W.  H.  J.  Tisdale,  of  Paris,  Ont. 

The  Canada  Industrial  Scholarships  for 
special  essays  were  awarded:  First,  G.  J. 
Jenkins,  of  Toronto,  $50,  subject  “City  Milk 
Supply”;  second,  C.  T.  Brown,  of  Peterboro, 
$30,  “The  Country  Church  and  Rural  School 
in  Relation  to  the  Country’s  Ideals  and  De- 
velopments”; third,  $20,  R.  H.  Ferguson,  of 
New  Zealand,  “Fertilizers  and  Their  Uses.” 
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Turkeys— How  and  Why 

J.  L.  TENNANT,  B.S.A.,  DISTRICT  REPRESENTATIVE  RENFREW  COUNTY. 


TURKEYS  are  not  receiving  the 
attention  at  the  hands  of  the 
Canadian  farmer  at  the  pre- 
sent time  which  their  importance 
as  an  article  of  food  and  their 
ability  to  produce  profitable  re- 
turns warrants.  This  lack  of  inter- 
est in  turkey-raising  is  due  possibly 
to  two  things.  Other  lines  of  poultry- 
raising, particularly  the  production 
of  eggs  for  the  market  and  the  raising 
and  fattening  of  chickens  have  been 
very  profitable.  These  lines  have 
taken  up  the  attention  and  the  time 
of  those  interested  in  poultry  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  poultry  work.  Then 
there  is  a feeling  that  turkeys  are 
very  tender  during  the  early  part  of 
their  existence  and  also  that  they  suc- 
cumb very  easily  to  the  attacks  of 
disease. 

Now  while  there  is  some  truth  in 
the  statement  that  turkeys  lack  har- 
diness during  the  early  part  of  their 
life,  yet  they  are  not  nearly  so  weak, 
nor  so  easily  killed  as  a good  many 
would  have  us  suppose.  Careful  in- 
vestigation will  show  that  turkeys 
are  as  easily  raised  as  chickens  and 
with  no  higher  rate  of  mortality. 
There  is  considerable  difference  in 
the  hardiness  of  various  individuals 
amongst  turkeys  just  the  same  as 
there  is  amongst  chickens.  Therefore 
it  is  necessary  to  use  great  care  and 
good  judgment  in  choosing  breeding 
stock.  Select  only  those  individuals 
which  have  a strong  constitution, 
good  conformation  and  show  an  apti- 
tude to  make  profitable  returns  for 
the  feed  and  care  which  is  given  them. 

The  objection  to  raising  turkeys  on 
account  of  the  ravages  of  disease  is 
well  taken.  But  here  again  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  if  turkeys  are  any 


more  subject  to  disease  attack  than 
are  other  kinds  of  poultry.  Roup  and 
blackhead  are  the  two  diseases  which 
seem  to  be  particularly  fatal  to 
turkeys.  Both  of  them  are  contagious 
and  spread  rapidly  through  a flock 
when  once  started.  Blackhead  is  the 
most  serious  disease  and  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  eradicate.  It  is  caused  by  a 
proloyoa,  Which  gains  entrance  to  the 
body  of  the  turkey  and  causes  a 
darkening  of  the  tissues  of  the  head 
and  neck.  Probably  a bacteria  comes 
in  also,  but  this  is  not  definitely 
,known.  Blackhead  spreads  fairly 
rapidly  through  a flock  and  soon  kills 
the  birds  which  are  attacked.  It  re- 
mains virulent  in  the  soil,  especially 
in  clay  soil  for  several  years.  Sandy 
soil  does  not  seem  to  remain  affected 
for  so  long  a time.  Recent  work  by  Dr. 
Higgins,  of  Ottawa,  goes  to  show  that 
blackhead  can  be  largely  controlled 
by  adding  one  teaspoonful  of  com- 
mercial hydrochloric  acid  to  each  gal- 
lon of  the  drinking  water  about  once 
a week.  This  will  act  as  a preventa- 
tive and  will  keep  the  digestive  tract 
of  the  bird  acid,  which  is  essential 
to  its  health.  In  birds  which  have 
the  disease,  giving  them  this  acidified 
drinking  water  all  the  time  may  effect 
a cure. 

Roup  is  very  contagious  and  dis- 
eased birds  should  be  isolated  at  once 
and  destroyed  if  they  are  very  bad. 
Abundance  of  fresh  air  is  the  best 
preventative  and  cure  for  this  dis- 
ease. 

The  females  should  he  mated  with 
the  male  early  in  the  spring,  at  least 
four  or  five  weeks  before  the  laying 
season  commences.  The  turkey  hen 
lays  on  the  average  about  sixteen 
eggs,  and  these  are  all  fertilized  at 
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one  mating.  They  are  usually  all  fer- 
tile. Nests  of  sufficient  size  and  well 
protected  should  be  provided  in  shel- 
tered places  near  the  buildings  to  in- 
duce the  turkey  hens  to  lay  in  them 
and  thus  prevent  them  wandering  to 
the  woods.  Usually  better  success  will 
be  obtained  by  letting  the  turkey  hen 
set  and  hatch  out  her  own  brood, 
than  by  hatching  the  eggs  under  hens 
or  by  means  of  an  incubator.  Turkeys 
do  not  adapt  themselves  very  readily 
to  artificial  methods  of  hatching  and 
rearing. 

It  is  not  wise  to  try  to  raise  turkeys 
and  chickens  on  the  same  ground.  Oc- 
casionally this  may  be  done  success- 
fully, but  as  a rule  only  indifferent 
results  will  be  obtained.  Turkeys  re- 
quire a larger  range  than  chickens 
and  do  not  obtain  their  full  share  of 
feed  when  running  with  a bunch  of 
chickens. 

A very  satisfactory  feed  for  the 
young  poults  is  a mixture  of  low 
grade  flour  and  shorts  mixed  with 
sour  skim  milk,  along  with  plenty  of 
green  feed.  They  should  have  abun- 
dant range  after  they  are  a couple  of 
weeks  old.  Cracked  corn  should  be 
added  to  the  ration  when  they  are 
about  two  to  three  weeks  old,  and 
this  can  be  replaced  by  whole  corn 
and  wheat  as  soon  as  the  young 
poults  can  swallow  the  whole  grain. 
An  abundant  supply  of  fresh,  clean 
drinking  water  should  be  provided  at 
all  times.  During  a storm  the  turkey 
hen  should  not  be  disturbed,  for  if  left 
alone  she  will  protect  her  brood  from 
getting  wet. 

Except  in  districts  where  the  win- 
ters are  very  severe  the  turkeys  will 
not  require  artificial  protection.  They 
need  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  and 
do  not  do  well  in  confinement.  On 
free  range  they  will  pick  up  a large 
share  of  their  living,  but  they  should 


be  given  a feed  of  grain  at  night  in 
order  to  attract  them  home  and  en- 
sure their  going  to  bed  with  full 
crops. 

Turkeys  do  not  fatten  very  readily 
until  cool  weather  comes.  During 
warm  weather  their  appetites  are  not 
keen  and  they  do  not  consume  suffi- 
cient food  to  cause  rapid  fattening. 
When  cold  weather  comes,  however, 
they  begin  to  eat  more  and  rapidly 
increase  in  weight.  Corn  is  one  of  the 
best  foods  to  fatten  them,  along  with 
sour  skim  milk  to  drink.  Or  cornmeal, 
shorts  and  low  grade  flour  may  be 
mixed  with  sour  milk  or  buttermilk 
to  the  consistency  of  a thin  batter, 
and  fed  in  troughs.  Any  ration  suit- 
able for  fattening  chickens  may  be 
used  to  fatten  turkeys  successfully. 
But  they  must  have  free  range.  They 
do  not  do  well  when  confined. 

The  bronze  turkey  is  the  largest 
variety  and  is  the  best  one  under 
average  conditions.  It  is  hardy,  a 
good  forager,  has  a strong  constitu- 
tion and  a big  frame.  It  reaches  a 
very  large  size.  For  the  special 
Thanksgiving  trade  the  black  turkey 
is  perhaps  more  suitable,  since  it  is 
a little  smaller  and  matures  earlier. 

At  prices  which  have  prevailed  dur- 
ing recent  years,  a very  large  profit 
can  be  made  out  of  turkeys.  There  is 
no  reason  why  many  more  farms  in 
Canada  should  not  raise  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  turkeys  each  year.  Only 
for  a period  of  five  or  six  weeks  in  the 
spring  would  they  require  very  close 
attention.  They  would  be  able  to 
pick  up  a very  large  part  of  their  liv- 
ing during  the  summer.  And  in  the 
fall  the  sale  of  this  number  of  fat- 
tened turkeys  would  materially  in- 
crease the  farm  income.  In  addition 
to  this  a flock  of  turkeys  wandering 
over  a farm  annually  destroys  a large 
number  of  injurious  insects. 
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Crop  Rotations  for  Live  Stock 
Farming  in  Ontario 

0.  C.  WHITE,  Asst.  Dominion  Field  Husbandman. 


IN  a very  great  measure  the  pro- 
fitable production  of  farm  crops 
depends  upon  factors  that  are 
largely  controllable.  The  variety  and 
quality  of  seed  used,  the  kinds  and 
amounts  of  plant  food  supplied,  and 
the  soil  treatment  given,  may  be  so 
adjusted  that  crop  failures  are  com- 
paratively rare  even  under  most  un- 
favorable climatic  and  soil  conditions. 

The  proper  regulation  of  any  one 
of  these  factors  involves  expenditure, 
but  so  long  as  the  increased  returns 
are  relatively  greater  than  the  added 
expense,  the  operation,  whatever  it 
may  be,  must  be  regarded  as  profit- 
able. 

A most  inexpensive  and  yet  effec- 
tive means  of  increasing  the  profits 
from  our  Ontario  farms,  and  at  the 
same  time  assisting  to  maintain  soil 
fertility  would  be  the  more  general 
adoption  of  suitable  crop  rotations. 

Were  it  the  case  that  all  plants 
made  exactly  the  same  demands  on 
the  soil,  rotations  would  be  unneces- 
sary and  unprofitable.  It  is  because 
of  the  fact  that  crop  requirements 
and  crop  residues  vary,  that  the  order 
in  which  they  follow  each  other 
counts  for  so  much.  Knowing  the 
especial  food  requirements  and  the 
value  of  the  residue  of  most  farm 
crops,  it  might  appear  to  be  a com- 
paratively easy  matter  to  determine 
absolutely  the  arrangement  that 
would  be  most  profitable.  To  some  ex- 
tent this  is  true  and  generally  speak- 
ing it  might  be  said  that  a good  rota- 
tion should  include: 


1.  Clover  or  other  sod. 

2.  Corn,  roots  or  potatoes. 

3.  Cereals. 

And  that  preferably  these  groups 
should  follow  each  other  in  the  order 
named. 

Such  an  arrangement  is  not  always 
practicable,  however,  for  the  merit  of 
any  rotation  depends  not  on  one,  but 
on  several  influences.  There  is  to  be 
considered : 

1.  Its  ability  to  supply  different 
crops  in  the  needed  proportions. 

2.  Its  power  to  keep  weeds  in 
check. 

3.  Its  effect  on  the  fertility  of  the 
soil. 

For  the  past  fourteen  years  the 
testing  of  rotations  suitable  for  live 
stock  farming,  such  as  is  carried  on 
in  Ontario,  nas  received  considerable 
attention  at  the  Central  Experimental 
Farm.  While  the  results  of  the  ex- 
periments would  not  warrant  us  in 
drawing  definite  comparisons  as  to 
their  effect  on  fertility,  we  can  con- 
fidently recommend  any  one  of  the 
following  four,  if  proper  cultural 
methods  within  the  rotation  are  fol- 
lowed. 

No.  1 

This  is  of  three  years’  duration  and 
is  well  suited  for  intensive  dairy 
farming  where  spiling  crops  are  used. 
1st  year — Corn  or  other  hoed  crop. 

Apply  manure  during  the  winter 

at  the  rate  of  15  tons  per  acre, 

shallow  plough  in  the  spring  for 

corn,  work  well  before  sowing. 
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2nd  year — Grain.  Seed  down  with  10 
lbs.  of  red  clover,  2 lbs.  alsike,  6 
lbs.  alfalfa  and  6 lbs.  timothy  per 
acre. 

3rd  year — Clover  hay,  two  crops  ex- 
pected. 

No.  2 

An  excellent  four-year  rotation 
made  up  of  equal  areas  of  hoed  crops, 
grain,  hay  and  pasture. 

1st  year — Corn  or  other  hoed  crop. 
Plough  previous  August,  manure 
20  tons  per  acre,  work  at  intervals 
and  ridge  up  in  the  fall. 

2nd  year — Grain.  Seed  down  with  10 
(lbs.  red  clover  and  12  lbs.  timothy 
per  acre. 

3rd  year — Clover  hay,  two  crops  ex- 
pected, Second  crop  may  be  saved 
for  seed. 

4th  year — Pasture,  or  if  not  needed 
for  such  purpose,  timothy  hay. 

No.  3 

This  is  of  five  years’  duration,  and 
contains  a relatively  larger  propor- 
tion of  grain  than  No.  2. 

1st  year — Grain.  Plough  previous 
August,  top  work  and  rib  up  in  Oc- 
tober. Seed  down  with  the  grain 
10  lbs.  red  clover  per  acre,  which 
allow  to  grow  to  be  turned  under 
the  following  spring. 

2nd  year — Corn  or  other  hoed  crop. 
Apply  manure  during  the  winter 
or  spring  at  rate  of  25  tons  per 
acre,  shallow  plough  in  spring, 
turning  under  both  clover  and 
manure. 

3rd  year — Grain.  Seed  down  8 lbs. 
red  clover,  2 lbs.  alsike  and  10  lbs. 
timothy  per  acre. 

4th  year — Clover  hay,  two  crops. 

5th  year — Timothy  hay  or  pasture. 

No.  4 

This  five-year  rotation  is  similar  to 
No.  3,  in  the  relative  proportions  of 


the  different  crops,  but  is  broken  up 
after  one  year  of  hay. 

1st  year — Grain.  Seed  down  10  lbs. 
red  clover,  2 lbs.  alsike  and  5 lbs. 
timothy  per  acre. 

2nd  year — Clover  hay,  two  crops  ex- 
pected. 

3rd  year — Corn  or  other  hoed  crop. 
Apply  manure  during  the  winter  or 
spring  at  rate  of  25  tons  per  acre, 
shallow  plough  in  spring  turning 
under  both  clover  and  manure. 
Shallow  fall  plough,  or  fall  disc  af- 
ter corn  is  harvested. 

4th  year — Grain.  Seed  down  10  lbs. 
red  clover,  2 lbs,  alsike  and  5 lbs. 
timothy  per  acre. 

5th  year — Clover  hay,  two  crops  ex- 
pected. Plough  late  fall. 

On  some  farms  no  rough  pasture  is 
available,  and  more  is  required  than 
any  of  the  above  rotations  supplies. 
One  of  seven  years’  duration — grain, 
clover  hay,  pasture,  corn  or  roots, 
grain,  clover  hay,  pasture — would  an- 
swer the  purpose  very  well.  In  view 
of  its  long  duration  it  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  supply  the  manure  in  two 
applications,  using  part  for  the  hoed 
crop,  and  part  as  a top  dressing  for 
the  last  year  pasture. 

If  an  examination  of  the  above  ro- 
tations be  made  there  will  be  noted 
a few  characteristics  common  to 
them  all. 

1.  Grain  is  always  seeded  down 
with  clover,  even  though  it  be  used 
only  as  a fertilizer,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  first  year  of  rotation  No.  3. 

2.  Grass  and  clover  seedings  are 
heavy.  Increased  crops  of  hay  and 
rare  failures  of  a catch  have  justified 
them. 

3.  Hoed  crops  form  a large  propor- 
tion of  every  rotation.  An  attempt 
to  farm  a small  area  without  a hoed 
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crop  was  not  successful.  Weeds  could 
not  be  kept  in  check. 

4.  No  land  is  left  in  hay  for  more 
than  two  years.  Our  records  show 
that  the  second  crop  nearly 
always  costs  more  per  ton  than 
the  first  and  sueceding  crops  are 


very  liable  to  be  grown  at  a loss. 

Rotations  will  not  in  themselves 
maintain  soil  fertility,  nor  will  they 
take  the  place  of  soil  cultivation,  but 
they  should  be  one  of  the  very  first 
considerations  if  a permanent  agri- 
culture is  to  be  established. 


The  Calf  Path 


One  day  through  the  primeval  wood 
A calf  walked  home,  as  good  calves  should; 

But  made  a trail  all  bent  askew, 

A crooked  trail,  as  all  calves  do. 

Since  then  two  hundred  years  have  fled, 
And,  I infer,  the  calf  is  dead. 

But  still  he  left  behind  his  trail, 

And  thereby  hangs  my  moral  tale. 

The  trail  was  taken  up  next  day 
By  a lone  dog  that  passed  that  way; 

And  then  a wise  bell-wether  sheep 
Pursued  the  trail  o’er  vale  and  steep, 

And  drew  the  flock  behind  him,  too, 

As  good  bell-wethers  always  do. 

And  from  that  day  o’er  hill  and  glade, 
Through  those  old  woods  a path  was  made. 

And  many  men  wound  in  and  out 
And  dodged  and  turned  and  bent  about 

And  uttered  words  of  righteous  wrath 
Because  ’twas  such  a crooked  path; 

But  still  they  followed — do  not  laugh- — 

The  first  migrations  of  that  calf. 

And  through  this  winding  wood-way  stalked 
Because  he  wabbled  when  he  walked. 

This  forest  path  became  a lane, 

That  bent  and  turned  and  turned  again; 

This  crooked  lane  became  a road, 

Where  many  a poor  horse,  with  his  load 

Toiled  on  beneath  the  burning  sun 
And  travelled  some  three  miles  in  one. 

And  thus  a century  and  a half 
They  trod  the  footsteps  of  that  calf. 


The  years  passed  on  in  swiftness  fleet, 
The  road  became  a village  street, 

And  this,  before  men  were  aware, 

A city’s  crowded  thoroughfare. 

And  soon  the  central  street  was  this 
Of  a renowned  metropolis. 

And  men  two  centuries  and  a half 
Trod  in  the  footsteps  of  that  calf. 

Each  day  a hundred  thousand  rout 
Followed  the  zigzag  calf  about. 

And  o’er  his  crooked  journey  went 
The  traffic  of  a continent. 

A hundred  thousand  men  were  led 
By  one  calf  near  three  centuries  dead. 

They  followed  still  his  crookecf  way 
And  lost  one  hundred  years  a day; 

For  thus  such  reverence  is  lent 
To  well-established  precedent. 

A moral  lesson  this  might  teach, 

Were  I ordained  and  called  to  preach. 

For  men  are  prone  to  go  it  blind 
Along  the  calf-paths  of  the  mind, 

And  work  away  from  sun  to  sun 
To  do  what  other  men  have  done. 

They  follow  in  the  beaten  track 
And  out  and  in,  and  forth  and  back. 

And  still  their  devious  course  pursue, 

To  keep  the  path  that  others  do. 

But  how  the  wise  old  wood-gods  laugh 
Who  saw  the  first  primeval  calf! 

Ah!  many  things  this  tale  might  teach — 
But  I am  not  ordained  to  preach. 

— Barn  Walter  Foss. 
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Editorials 


With  the  July  number  of  The  Re- 
view, the  present  staff  retires  from 
office,  after  having 
01)?  UefiirUtQ  attempted  (we  will 
not  say  with  how 
much  success)  the 
somewhat  difficult  task  of  combining 
a College  magazine  with  a farmer’s 
journal.  By  the  use  of  the  latter 
term,  we  do  not  mean  that  we  would 
model  The  Review  after  any  of  the 
excellent  practical  papers  now  on  sale, 
but  we  would  like  to  make  the  maga- 
zine what  its  name  implies,  a review 
of  the  latest  and  best  discoveries  in 
scientific  agriculture  and  its  many 
branches.  It  is  also  our  endeavor,  in 
depicting  the  events  which  occur 
around  the  College,  to  try  to  interest 
farmers  and  farmer’s  sons  not  only 
in  the  actual  farming  operations  in 
which  students  receive  instruction  at 
the  College,  but  to  give  a glimpse  of 
the  many  other  activities  which 
could  make  rural  life  so  enjoy- 


able. And  if  we  have  succeeded 
in  awakening  a desire  in  some 
of  the  boys  to  enter  College 
next  fall  or  later,  we  have  not  been 
a failure.  Most  of  the  old  prejudice 
against  the  College  and  the  graduates 
has  been  removed,  and  we  feel  that 
the  Review  is  responsible  for  some  of 
this  better  feeling  at  least.  There  is 
also  springing  up  in  urban  communi- 
ties a deeper  appreciation  of  the  far- 
mer and  the  work  he  accomplishes  in 
providing  the  food  of  mankind.  Per- 
haps the  high  cost  of  living  is  partly 
responsible  for  this,  for  even  al- 
though the  wage  of  agriculture  is  still 
miserably  low,  it  is  increasing.  It 
has  been  our  aim  to  impress  the 
motto  of  the  craft  upon  our  readers, 
“The  Dignity  of  a Calling  is  Its 
Utility.” 

We  have  enjoyed  our  work  upon  the 
College  paper,  and  we  hope  that  our 
readers  can  truthfully  utter  the  same 
statement. 
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This  institution  was  talked  of  as 
early  as  1903,  and  is  still  an  unreality. 

At  the  end  of  the 
(Soumil  winter  term,  in  1912, 
3Ktttk  a committee  consist- 

ing of  two  members 
of  the  faculty  and  three  from  the  stu- 
dent body,  was  appointed  and  given 
full  powers  to  erect  the  rink,  first  se- 
curing the  requisite  currency.  In  the 
summer  of  1912,  a goodly  proportion 
of  the  signers  of  the  $25.00  notes  re- 
deemed them  and  prospects  looked 
bright.  Unfortunately,  the  members 
of  the  committee  were  overloaded 
with  executive  work  last  year  at  the 
College,  and  beyond  securing  the 
promise  of  a lease  of  a site  from  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  little  was  ac- 
complished. The  surveying  of  this 
site  is  to  be  done  early  in  July  and  the 
lease  obtained  from  Toronto. 

The  committee  state  that,  once  this 
lease  is  an  actual  fact,  they  will  issue 
a prospectus  to  the  note-signers  who 
have  already  paid,  those  who  have 
not  paid,  and  all  the  other  graduates 
of  the  College  with  wiiom  they  can 
get  into  communication.  In  this  pros- 
pectus will  be  given  the  actual  cash 
so  far  subscribed,  the  amount  prom- 
ised, the  cost  of  the  rink,  the  estimat- 
ed returns  once  the  rink  is  built,  and 
the  estimated  outlay.  It  is  the  in- 
tention to  establish  later  a joint  stock 
company,  the  shares  to  be  $25.00, — 
those  men  who  have  already  sub- 
scribed of  course  receiving  their  share 
of  stock,  and  eventually,  with  ordin- 
ary luck  and  management,  repaying 
the  whole  subscription. 

The  first  and  most  necessary  thing 
however,  will  be  the  collection  of  the 
actual  hard  cash.  We  hope  that  the 
alumni  of  the  College  will  come  loy- 
ally to  the  rescue  and  assist  in  build- 
ing a rink  that  will  be  a joy  forever 
to — shall  we  say  their  descendants? 


The  aim  of  this  organization  was, 
when  organized  several  years  ago. 

to  unite  the  various 
(EflBmnpoUtatt  nationalities  repre- 
QXlub  sented  at  the  Col- 
lege, to  help  them  to 
understand  and  tolerate  each  other’s 
racial  peculiarities;  or,  to  quote  the 
constitution,  to  cultivate  the  arts  of 
peace,  to  establish  strong  internation- 
al friendships  and  to  carry  out  the 
motto:  “Above  all  nations  is  human- 
ity.” 

We  will  omit  all  reference  to  the 
past  other  than  this.  The  Club  will 
reopen  in  the  fall  with  a new  execu- 
tive which  is  truly  representative. 
It  can  serve  an  extremely  useful  pur- 
pose at  the  College,  but  it  must,  to 
reach  its  maximum  efficiency,  enlist 
the  sympathy  of  the  Canadian-born 
student.  Let  us  when  we  return  to 
school  in  September,  co-operate  with 
the  officers  of  the  Club  in  working  out 
its  ambitions.  It  has  been,  in  many 
cases,  condemned  unheard,  and  more 
charity  of  thought  from  all  sides 
would  be  beneficial. 

Last  year  our  track  team  was  al- 
most successful  in  carrying  away  the 
inter  - faculty  cham- 
®I}£  pionship  belt,  and 

this  with  two  good 
men  missing  from  the  team.  We 
have  lost  several  men  since  then,  not- 
ably Culham,  Palmer  and  Horobin, 
but  with  the  added  experience  of  the 
junior  classes  and  the  possibility  of 
a find  in  the  first  year,  the  chances 
are  as  good  as  they  ever  were.  With 
Puleston  in  the  dashes,  White  and 
Miller  in  the  quarter  and  half,  Fra- 
ser in  the  mile,  and  Freeborne  in  the 
three-mile;  Pope  and  Bryden  in  the 
jumps;  and  Forsythe  in  the  discus 
and  shot  puts,  there  should  be  some 
commotion  at  Varsity  meet  next  fall. 
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Manager  Freebourne  put  the  team 
through  a faithful  course  of  training 
last  year,  and  if  the  boys  supplement 
this  with  some  pre-College  work  in 


early  September  and  a faithful  adher- 
ence to  the  rules  of  training  laid  down 
on  another  page,  we  may  look  on  the 
championship  as  ours. 


A Woodland  Wedding 

Have  you  heard  about  the  wedding  in  the  grove  across  the  way  ? 
If  not,  why  I must  tell  you.  It  took  place  the  other  day. 

The  bride,  whose  name  was  Lily,  was  gowned  in  purest  white, 
And  Violet  was  the  flower  girl,  a modest  little  sprite. 

But  oh!  the  groom  was  handsome,  as  with  smiling  face  he  stood. 
His  name  was  Johnny  Jump  Up,  who  lived  in  yonder  wood. 

And  as  he  waited  for  his  bride  upon  the  carpet  green, 

I trow  it  was  the  prettiest  sight  that  ever  I have  seen. 

The  audience  numbered  thirty,  friends  of  the  bride  and  groom. 
Each  fair  one  had  an  escort  and  all  were  in  full  bloom. 

Their  dresses  were  most  gorgeous — pink,  blue  and  amethyst, 

And  on  one  I even  noticed  a very  yellow  vest. 

And  while  they  sat  and  waited  out  in  the  Summer  air, 
Jack-in-the-pulpit  stepped  quickly  up  and  wed  the  happy  pair. 

So  ’mid  the  chime  of  Bluebells  and  congratulations  hearty, 

The  bride  and  groom  with  nodding  heads  were  bowing  to  the  party. 

The  breezes  blew  them  o’er  the  lake,  away,  away,  away, 

And  nothing  ever  has  been  heard  up  to  the  present  day 
Of  where  they  went,  or  how  they  are.  I guess  we’ll  never  know 
What  happened  to  this  flowery  pair  who  loved  each  other  so. 


— V.  G,  Parmenter,  Owen  Sound. 
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Summer  Insect  Pests 

C.  A.  GOOD,  T4. 


WHEN,  because  of  idle  curi- 
osity, the  evil  spirits 

flew  from  Pandora’s  box, 

that  one  in  charge  of  injurious 

insects  must  have  gone  forth  with  all 
his  agents  and  lieutenants,  for  he  has 
assuredly  been  extremely  busy  in  dis- 
tributing trouble  ever  since.  Very  few 
plants  are  without  insect  enemies  of 
some  description  and  many  are  the 
hearts  that  have  been  discouraged  be- 
cause of  the  voracious  appetite  of 
these  incessant  feeders.  Even  in  this 
so-called  enlightened  age  the  amount 
of  cold  cash  that  is  yet  lost  because 
of  injurious  insects  is  enormous.  In 
this  article,  then,  it  is  the  object  to 
try  and  clearly  show  how  to  identify 
and  combat  the  most  injurious  of  our 
summer  insects,  but  shortage  of 
space  will  not  permit  the  mention  of 
every  one. 

Apple 

The  most  injurious  of  our  apple  in- 
sects is  the  codling  worm,  the  adult 
of  which  is  a small,  gray  moth  with 
a golden  spot  on  the  tip  of  each  front 
wing.  This  insect  will  attack  either 
the  apple,  pear,  crab-apple,  or  quince. 
As  most  of  the  first  brood  larvae 
enter  the  apple  through  the  calyx,  or 
blossom  end,  it  is  advisable  to  have 
poison  waiting  there  for  them.  To 
do  this  carefully  spray  the  trees  with 
lime-sulphur  solution,  using  as  the 
poison  two  lbs.  of  arsenate  of  lead  to 
40  gallons  of  the  spray  mixture.  Spray 
just  after  the  blossoms  have  fallen 
and  be  sure  to  so  direct  the  spray 
that  every  calyx  has  its  share  of  pois- 
on, otherwise  all  the  labor  and  ex- 
pense is  just  so  much  waste.  Where- 
ever  the  second  brood  occurs  badly,  as 


in  the  southern  sections  of  the  prov- 
ince, spray  again  about  two  weeks 
later,  using  the  same  solution  as  with 
the  first,  being  careful  to  cover  every 
apple,  as  the  majority  of  this  brood 
enter  the  apple  from  the  side.  The 
best  way  to  control  the  second  brood 
is,  to  quote  the  proverbial  Irishman, 
“Don’t  have  any.”  Destroy  them  all 
in  the  first  spray. 


The  Codling  Worm 

a,  injury  done  to  apple  ; g,  adult  moth  ; e,  larva. 

Aphids,  or  the  green  lice,  do  a great 
deal  of  damage  by  sucking  the  juices 
from  the  leaves  and  tender  shoots, 
thus  dwarfing  the  trees  and  curling 
the  leaves,  causing  them  to  drop 
prematurely,  while  on  bearing  trees 
they  are  responsible  for  the  presence 
of  the  clusters  of  small,  deformed, 
woody  apples.  The  winter  is  passed 
in  the  egg  stage  and  in  early  spring 
these  hatch,  the  young  aphids  begin- 
ning to  feed  at  once  upon  the  open- 
ing leaves.  This  is  the  best  time  to 
spray  as  they  have  not  had  time  to 
become  hidden  among  the  curled 
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leaves.  Lime-sulphur  and  black  leaf 
40  is  the  best  mixture  to  use,  but 
kerosene  emulsion  or  whale  oil  soap 


are  both  very  good.  If  spraying  has 
to  be  resorted  to  when  the  leaves  are 
out  in  full  it  must  be  done  before  the 
leaves  are  badly  curled  or  the  aphids 
will  not  be  touched. 

The  plum  curculio  is  a small,  dark, 
snout  beetle,  about  ^4-inch  long  that 
attacks  not  only  the  apple,  but  the 


The  Plum  Curculio 


a,  maggot,  enlarged  ; b,  pupa,  enlarged ; c, 
adult,  enlarged  ; d,  fruit  showing  characteristic  egg 
puncture.  Note  the  crescent. 

pear,  plum,  cherry  and  peach.  The 
adults  injure  the  fruit  when  deposit- 
ing, as  the  eggs  are  deposited  through 
punctures  in  the  skin,  which  are 
easily  recognized  by  the  crescent- 
shape  cut  that  the  female  makes  near 
each  egg.  See  diagram.  The  feeding 
punctures  also  deform  the  apple.  We 
are  all  well  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  injury  the  larvae  do  in  the 
pulp  of  the  cherry  and  plum,  and  it 


is  therefore  not  necessary  to  dwell  on 
this.  The  winter  is  passed  in  the 
adult  stage  under  rubbish,  or  in  any 
good  hiding  place  in  and  around  the 
orchard,  so,  consequently  the  first 
remedial  measure  would  be  to  clear 
away  all  rubbish  lying  around  the 
trees.  With  apples,  3 lbs.  of  arsenate 
of  lead  used  in  the  codling  moth 
spray  will  effectively  control  the  pest, 
but  if  necessary  a second  application 
may  be  applied  two  weeks  later.  Cher- 
ries and  plums  should  be  sprayed 
twice,  once  after  the  calyces  have 
fallen  from  the  fruit,  and  again  about 
two  weeks  later,  whereas  with 
peaches  3 lbs.  of  arsenate  of  lead  used 
alone  is  sufficient. 

Pear 

Most  of  the  insects  that  attack  the 
apple  attack  the  pear,  but  there  are 
two  characteristic  pests  of  this  fruit. 

The  slug  is  the  blackish,  slimy 
worm  that  is  often  seen  feeding  upon 
the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves,  the 
adult  of  this  insect  being  a small, 
black,  four-winged,  saw-fly.  The 
cherry  trees  are  worse  affected  than 
the  pear  and  are  often  quite  complete- 
ly defoliated.  The  pest  is  very  easily 
controlled,  as  spraying  with  two 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  40  gal- 
lons of  water  as  soon  as  there  are 
enough  slugs  present  to  justify  an  ap- 
plication is  quite  sufficient  to  destroy 
them  all. 

The  pear  psylla  is  the  other  foe. 
It  is  a tiny,  blackish  insect  about 
1-10-in.  long,  with  transparent  wings. 
The  injury  is  done  by  both  the  adults 
and  nymphs  sucking  the  juices  from 
the  leaves  and  green  parts,  frequent- 
ly weakening  the  tree  so  much  that 
it  is  unable  to  produce  even  one-quar- 
\ter  of  a crop.  The  nymphs  are  near- 
ly always  to  be  seen  in  a drop  of 
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honey-dew  and  are  broad,  unshapely, 
yellowish-white,  almost  transparent 
creatures,  with  distinct  red  eyes.  As 
the  winter  is  passed  in  the  adult 
stage,  the  eggs  are  laid  in  the  spring. 
Spraying  thoroughly  with  lime-sul- 
phur just  as  the  buds  are  bursting, 
will  control  the  pest,  as  the  spray  kills 
the  eggs  just  as  they  are  hatching.  If 
the  first  spray  fails  use  black  leaf  40, 
just  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  ex- 
panded. 

Cherry 

The  plum  curculio  has  the  cherry 
upon  his  list  of  host  plants,  but  what 
has  been  said  about  him  previously 
applies  equally  well  to  him  here.  This 
is  true  also  of  the  cherry  slug. 

The  cherry  fruit  fly,  a pretty  two- 
winged insect  with  wings  that  are 
conspicuously  marked  with  black  and 
more  or  less  transverse  bars  is  slug- 
gish in  habits,  apparently  not  flying 
far.  The  eggs  are  inserted  under  the 
skin  of  the  cherry  and  the  injury  is 
done  by  the  maggots,  which  reduce 
the  tissue  of  the  fruit  to  a rotten 
mass.  The  Early  Richmonds  being 
ripe  soon  after  the  flies  appear  in  the 
Spring  are  usually  free  from  infesta- 
tion, but  later  varieties,  as  the  Mont- 
morency, are  badly  attacked.  It  is  a 
hard  insect  to  combat,  as  the  larvae 
confine  all  their  efforts  under  the  skin 
of  the  cherry  and  consequently  can- 
not be  reached  by  any  means.  Prob- 
ably spraying  with  a sweetened  pois- 
on solution  just  as  the  flies  are  be- 
ginning to  emerge  about  the  second 
or  third  week  in  June  would  control 
the  pest.  The  soil  should  be  kept  loose 
and  poultry  should  be  encouraged  to 
scratch  in  the  orchard,  as  they  are  of 
great  value  in  picking  up  the  pupae. 
Endeavor  to  remove  all  infested  fruit 
and  destroy  it  by  either  burning  or 


scalding,  but  not  by  burying,  as  the 
flies  can  emerge  from  great  depths. 

Peach 

The  presence  of  gum  exuding  from 
the  base  of  peach  trees  is  a certain 
indication  of  the  presence  of  the  peach 
tree  borer,  a little  larvae,  which  can 
be  distinguished  by  its  brown  head, 
and  which  bores  just  beneath  the 
bark.  The  adult  is  a clear-winged 
moth,  closely  resembling  a wasp.  The 
only  effective  control  measure  is  to 
dig  them  out  with  a knife,  but  as  an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  more 
than  a pound  of  cure,  it  is  more  satis- 
factory in  every  way  to  wrap  the  base 
of  the  trees  with  newspaper  to  pre- 
vent the  moths  from  laying  their 
eggs.  This  paper  should  be  put  on 
before  July  1st,  as  the  moths  begin 
egg-laying  at  that  time. 

The  plum  curculio  is  also  a bad  pest 
of  the  peach. 

Grape 

The  small  blue  beetle,  about  one- 
fifth  of  an  inch  long,  that  is  often  ob- 
served about  grape  vines,  is  one  of 
the  grape’s  bad  foes.  The  adults  do 
the  injury  by  attacking  the  buds, 
shortly  before,  or  as  they  are  burst- 
ing, destroying  them.  The  larvae  that 
appear  in  a few  weeks  feed  upon  the 
leaves,  but  are  not  nearly  so  trouble- 
some as  the  adults.  Spraying  with 
arsenate  of  lead,  using  6 or  7 lbs.  to 
40  gallons  of  water,  just  when  the 
adults  are  seen  attacking  the  buds, 
will  effectively  control  the  pest. 

The  mottled  leaves  seen  on  many 
vines  are  the  result  of  the  work  of 
the  grape  leaf  hopper,  a tiny  insect 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long  with 
red  or  blackish  bands  across  the 
wings.  The  vine  with  many  of  these 
affected  leaves  on  it  is  unable  to 
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manufacture  sufficient  food,  and  con- 
sequently the  fruit  does  not  ripen 
properly.  The  best  remedy  is  to  spray 
with  black  leaf  40,  whenever  the 
nymphs  are  seen,  which  will  probably 
be  about  the  middle  of  July. 

The  rose  chafer,  a fawn-colored 
beetle  about  two-fifths  of  an  inch 
long,  with  a slender  body  and  long 
legs,  attacks  the  grapes  as  they  are 
coming  into  bloom.  But  they  do  not 
confine  their  energies  to  the  grape, 
for  the  apple,  plum,  cherry  and  roses 
are  also  infested.  As  the  larvae  and 
pupae  are  found  in  the  ground,  chief- 
ly in  sandy  soil  in  old  pastures  or 
grassy  plains,  plowing  in  May  will  de- 
stroy many  of  them.  Spraying  with 
4 to  5 pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  to 
40  gallons  of  water,  which  has  been 
sweetened  with  1 or  2 gallons  of  mo- 
lasses, may  be  used  to  poison  the 
adults,  the  solution  being  put  on 
whatever  they  are  feeding  upon. 
Lime-sulphur  or  Bordeaux  mixture 
spoil  the  spray,  as  they  will  not  eat  it. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries 

Many  are  the  bushes  that  have  been 
stripped  of  all  foliage  by  the  imported 
currant  worm,  which  is  easily  recog- 
nized by  its  green  color  and  the  multi- 
tude of  black  dots  upon  it.  But,  al- 
though it  is  very  common  and  very 
destructive  it  is  very  easily  controlled 
by  spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead, 
two  lbs.  to  40  gallons,  whenever  the 
caterpillars  are  seen. 

The  red  spider,  a little  red  mite, 
feeds  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf 
usually,  making  a web  of  silk  under 
which  it  works.  This  pest  attacks  a 
great  number  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers,  causing  the  leaves  to  turn  a 
sickly,  reddish  color.  Spray  thor- 
oughly with  lime-sulphur,  strength, 


1.009,  but  be  careful  to  strike  the  un- 
der surface  of  the  leaves,  in  order  to 
catch  the  mites. 


Aphids  are  usually  a great  nui- 
sance to  the  owners  of  currant  planta- 
tions, but  what  has  been  said  under 
“apple,”  will  apply  here  equally  well. 

Raspberries 

The  row  of  eggs  that  are  laid  on 
one  side  of  the  cane  and  reach  deep- 
ly into  it  have  been  laid  by  the  snowy 
tree  cricket.  The  portion  of  the  cane 
above  the  injury  dies.  As  the  pres- 
ence of  wild  raspberries  usually  tends 
to  favor  this  pest,  cut  these  down 
and  burn  them  to  destroy  the  eggs, 
and  when  pruning  in  the  regular 
plantation  endeavor  to  cut  off  all 
canes  that  have  egg  masses,  being 
sure  to  burn  all  cuttings. 

For  the  red  spider  see  under  “cur- 
rant.” 

The  adult  of  the  borer  is  a black, 
long-horned  beetle  with  a yellow  neck. 
The  adults  girdle  the  tips  of  the 
canes  in  two  places,  the  egg  being 
laid  between  the  two  girdles.  As  the 
larvae  work  downwards,  cutting  off 
the  canes  about  four  inches  below 
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where  they  wilt,  will  effectively  rid 
the  patch  of  the  pest. 

Strawberries 

The  white  grub  is  very  destructive 
if  the  plants  have  been  planted  in  a 
field  which  has  been  in  sod  for  many 
years  and  which  has  become  infested 
with  the  grubs.  Watch  where  the 
plant  is  being  killed  and  dig  up  the 
offender.  Strawberries  should  not  be 
planted  on  old  sod  until  at  least  the 
third  year  after  the  field  has  been 
broken  for  fear  of  infestation. 


The  White  Grub 

2,  grub ; 3 and  4,  adult  beetles. 

Although  the  weevil  is  not  very 
common  in  Ontario,  it  often  occurs  in 
very  destructive  numbers.  The  injury 
is  done  by  the  adult  female,  a small, 
grayish-brown  snout  beetle,  about 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  long.  She  lays 
her  egg  in  the  bud  shortly  before  it 
it  ready  to  open,  and  to  prevent  fur- 
ther development  of  the  bud  she  punc- 
tures the  petiole  with  her  beak,  caus- 
ing it  to  die  and  drop.  The  larva  lives 
inside  the  bud,  feeds  on  the  pollen  and 
the  rest  of  the  bud  until  full-grown, 
when  it  pupates  within  the  bud.  The 
staminate  varieties  are  most  com- 
monly attacked.  The  most  practicable 
control  measure  is  to  have  as  little 


rubbish  as  possible  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  plantation,  so  that  the 
adults  may  not  find  good  winter  quar- 
ters. Also,  never  more  than  two 
crops  should  be  taken  off  the  same 
patch  if  there  is  any  danger  of  infes- 
tation. When  plowing  up  the  old  plot, 
first  mow  over  the  ground  as  soon  as 
the  crop  is  off  and  burn,  as  this  not 
only  destroys  a great  many  of  the 
weevils,  but  many  other  pests  that 
attack  the  plants. 

Potato 

Our  old  friend  the  potato  beetle,  or 
the  Colorado  beetle  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  is  so  very  well  known  to  all 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  very 
little.  Spray  the  plants  as  soon  as  the 
earliest  eggs  have  begun  to  hatch, 
with  paris  green,  using  one  pound  to 
40  gallons  of  water,  or  better,  to  40 
gallons  of  Bordeaux  mixture. 

The  small  holes  and  brown  areas 
commonly  seen  on  the  leaves,  are 
caused  by  flea-beetles,  very  tiny, 
black  insects,  not  more  than  one-half 
of  an  inch  in  length.  The  same  spray 
that  attends  to  the  Colorado  beetle 
will  easily  destroy  this  beetle. 


The  Wire  Worm. 


2,  3,  6.  adult,  enlarged ; 7,  8,  9,  the  larvae  (the 
wire  worm. 

The  wire  worms  are  slender,  thick- 
skinned,  smooth,  yellowish  or  brown 
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grubs,  being  usually  worst  on  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  barley  and  potatoes,  but 
seldom  attack  clover  or  peas.  In  the 
case  of  corn  the  seed,  as  well  as  the 
roots,  are  devoured,  while  with 
potatoes  the  tubers  are  bored  through 
in  all  directions.  The  insects  breed 
chiefly  in  grassy  places,  such  as  old 
pastures,  roadsides,  and  waste  lands, 
taking  from  two  to  three  years  to 
complete  the  life-cycle.  A short  ro- 
tation of  crops,  including  fall  plow- 
ing and  the  stirring  of  the  soil  after 
plowing — to  destroy  the  earthen  cases 
that  the  insect  hibernates  in — is 
necessary  to  escape  the  depredations 
of  these  worms.  As  clover  or  peas 
escape  injury  these  crops  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  rotation  to  good  advant- 
age. The  recommended  rotation  is  as 
follows : First  year,  barley  and  clover, 
leaving  the  clover  to  grow  up  during 
the  second  year;  third  year,  plow  up 
after  crop  is  off  and  sow  peas. 

The  adults  of  the  white  grubs  are 
the  large,  brown  June  beetles  or 
“pinching  bugs/’  as  they  are  usually 
called,  although  they  are  quite  inno- 
cent of  any  such  evil  designs.  The 
grubs  are  white,  very  stout,  with 
blackened  posterior,  and  they  attack 
much  the  same  plants  as  the  wire- 
worms,  including  strawberries.  They 
likewise  spend  from  two  to  three 
years  in  the  ground.  As  the  control 
measures  are  also  the  same  as  with 
wire-worms,  fall-plowing  and  short 
rotation  of  crops  are  excellent.  Hogs 
can  be  used  to  advantage  in  infested 
fields.  If  the  adults  are  becoming  too 
plentiful  and  are  devouring  the  ten- 
der shoots  on  the  trees,  they  may  be 
trapped  at  night  by  setting  a lantern 
in  a tub  of  water  into  which  has  been 
poured  a little  kerosene. 

Asparagus. 

The  12-spotted  asparagus  beetle 


and  the  blue  asparagus  beetle  are  the 
two  most  troublesome  insects  that  at- 
tack this  plant.  In  the  spring  the 
adults  feed  upon  the  young  shoots 
and  the  young  larvae  when  they  ap- 
pear do  likewise.  Later  in  the  year 
both  adults  and  larvae  feed  on  the 
larger  plants,  keeping  at  it  right  up 
to  severe  frosts.  Encouraging  poul- 
try to  run  in  the  patch  is  excellent, 
but  if  in  the  early  part  of  the  season 
all  the  shoots  are  cut  as  soon  as 
large  enough,  the  eggs  do  not  get  a 
chance  to  hatch.  However,  in  young 
plantations  where  no  shoots  are  cut, 
and  also  in  the  older  plantations,  later 
in  the  season,  the  plants  should  be 
sprayed  with  arsenate  of  lead,  using 
about  three  pounds  to  40  gallons.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  add  a sticker. 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflower. 

The  root  maggot  is  the  insect  that 
attacks  the  roots  of  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower and  radish,  causing  the  first 
two  to  die  and  the  last  to  be  maggoty. 
The  flies  are  busy  laying  eggs  in  the 
spring,  just  when  the  plants  are  be- 
ing set  out,  the  eggs  being  deposited 
on  the  ground  very  close  to  the  roots. 
The  maggots  on  hatching  out  work 
their  way  to  the  roots  and  begin  their 
destructive  work,  inside  them.  As 
the  flies  winter  over  among  the  rub- 
bish lying  around,  it  is  essential  to 
keep  all  remnants  of  the  crop  de- 
stroyed. The  best  direct  method  of 
control  is  the  use  of  tarred  felt  paper 
discs,  one  ply,  which  must  be  put  on 
around  the  plants  immediately  after 
they  have  been  set  out.  These  prevent 
the  flies  from  laying  their  eggs  near 
the  plant  as  they  will  not  lay  on  the 
felt  paper,  and  if  the  discs  have  been 
placed  carefully,  the  plant  will  not 
suffer  from  one  maggot. 

The  white  butterfly  that  is  com- 
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monly  seen  fluttering  about  is  the 
adult  of  the  cabbage  worm,  the  green 
fellow  usually  found  on  cabbages. 
When  the  plants  are  small  dust  them 
with  paris  green  and  air-slacked  lime 
when  the  dew  is  on,  but  when  the 
heads  have  begun  to  form  there  is 
danger  from  careless  use  of  this  poi- 
son. Pyrethrum  powder,  1 ounce  to 
two  gallons  of  water,  sprayed  right 


have  come  through  the  ground  and 
before  they  get  a good  start.  The 
radish  and  cabbage  plants  are  also 
attacked.  If  turnips  are  sown  about 
June  20th,  they  will  not  be  up  until 
the  adults  have  disappeared.  How- 
ever, if  the  plants  are  up  and  the 
beetles  are  at  work  spray  every  third 
day  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  using 
four  pounds  arsenate  of  lead  to  40 


} m a.  c^© 


The  Cabbage  Worm 

Showing  the  life  cycle. 


down  on  the  plant  is  now  the  best 
remedy  to  use.  Be  careful  to  keep 
the  pyrethrum  powder  in  an  air-tight 
receptacle  as  it  loses  its  strength  if 
exposed  to  the  air. 

Turnips. 

The  turnip  flea  beetle  or  the  turn- 
up fly,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  a 
small,  blackish  beetle  with  wavy  yel- 
low lines  down  the  back.  He  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  destruction  of  the 
young  turnip  plants  just  after  they 


gallons  of  solution.  For  cabbages 
and  cauliflowers  it  will  be  necessary 
to  add  a sticker. 

Who  has  not  seen  fields  of  turnips 
each  plant  in  which  is  covered  with 
the  grayish-blue  aphis  ? In  some 
years  these  are  very  destructive  and 
if  allowed  to  become  bad  cannot  be 
destroyed.  Therefore  spray  just  as 
soon  as  the  aphids  are  appearing, 
with  common  soap  solution,  one 
pound  hard  soap  to  eight  gallons  of 
water.  Destroying  the  remnants  of 
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the  crop  in  the  fall  will  do  away  with 
a great  number  of  eggs.  Usually, 
however,  fungous  diseases,  parasites, 
and  predaceous  insects  are  sufficient 
to  hold  this  pest  in  check. 


The  Cut 

a,  the  cut  worm 


destroyed  in  this  way.  Cook’s  car- 
bolic wash  is  usually  a deterrent. 
This  is  made  by  dissolving  one  pound 
of  hard  soap  in  one  gallon  of  soft 
water,  to  which  is  added  one-half  pint 


Worm 

; c,  adult  moth. 


Cut  worms  are  the  greatest  foe  that 
vegetable  growers  have  to  contend 
with,  but  they  are  commonly  trouble- 
some to  every  farmer,  usually  at- 
tacking such  crops  as  turnips,  toma- 
toes and  corn.  The  adult  of  the  worm 
is  a dull  brown  moth  which  flies 
chiefly  at  night  and  are  generally 
known  as  “millers.”  The  worms  are 
brownish  in  color,  are  smooth  bodied 
and  from  U/2  to  2 inches  in  length 
when  full  grown,  and  they  have  a 
habit  of  curling  up  when  disturbed. 
A spoonful  of  the  poisoned  bran  mash 
placed  near  each  plant  at  sunset  is 
an  effective  means  of  destroying  the 
worms.  The  mash  is  made  by  moist- 
ening fifty  pounds  of  bran  with  one 
pail  of  water  sweetened  with  molasses 
or  cheap  sugar.  To  this  add  one  pound 
of  Paris  green  and  mix  well  to  ensure 
an  even  distribution  of  the  poison. 
Do  not  use  too  much  water  but  just 
enough  to  moisten  so  that  the  mash 
will  fall  through  the  fingers  like  saw- 
dust. 

Onion. 

The  only  serious  pest  of  the  onion 
is  the  root  maggot,  an  insect  closely 
allied  to  the  root  maggot  of  the  cab- 
bage and  radish.  If  the  dying  plants 
are  picked  up  many  maggots  can  be 


of  crude  carbolic.  After  boiling  for 
a few  minutes  we  have  the  stock  sol- 
ution, each  gallon  of  which  may  be 
diluted  to  forty  gallons  for  use  on 
the  plants.  Spray  once  every  five 
days  for  five  applications,  immedi- 
ately after  the  onions  are  up.  There 
are  really  no  satisfactory  control 
means  for  this  pest. 

Cucurbids. 

The  striped  cucumber  beetle  is  the 
worst  pest  of  these  plants  and  is  very 
destructive  some  seasons  to  the 
young  plants,  the  adults  being  the 
chief  offenders.  Either  cover  the 
young  plants  with  cheese-cloth  or 
spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and 
four  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  40 
gallons  applied  as  soon  as  beetles  are 
observed  attacking  the  plants.  Be 
careful  to  keep  the  plants  well  cover- 
ed with  the  poison.  Later  in  the  sea- 
son, throwing  dust  or  ashes  over  the 
plants  will  frequently  drive  the 
beetles  away.  In  the  fall  of  the  year, 
gather  the  vines  together  in  heaps 
and  as  the  beetles  congregate  under 
these  heaps,  cover  the  heaps  with 
straw  and  on  a cold  morning  burn 
them. 
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Pea. 

In  some  districts  peas  cannot  be 
grown  at  all  because  of  the  preval- 
ence of  the  pea-weevil  but  in  others, 
where  remedial  measures  are  resort- 


transform  to  adults.  It  is  advisable 
to  cut  the  peas  slightly  on  the  green 
side,  thresh  as  soon  as  possible  and 
treat  the  seed  with  carbon  bisulphide. 
If  treated  in  barrels  use  one  ounce  to 
100  pounds,  scattering  the  liquid  over 


A and  B,  adults  ; 


The  Hessian  Fly 

pupae  in  positions  usually  found  ; E,  pupa,  enlarged  ; D,  maggot,  enlarged. 


ed  to,  they  can  be  grown  safely.  The 
eggs  are  laid  outside  of  the  pod,  the 
larvae  on  hatching  out  boring  into  the 
peas  where  they  remain  all  season 
until  about  cutting  time,  when  they 


the  grain  and  immediately  covering 
the  barrel  with  a blanket,  while  in 
the  bin  use  5-8  pounds  to  100  bushels 
of  grain.  Be  absolutely  certain  that 
there  is  no  fire  in  the  neighborhood  of 
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the  liquid  as  the  substance  is  very 
inflammable. 

Wheat. 

A field  badly  infested  with  the 
hessian  fly  appears  as  if  poultry  had 
run  through  it,  but  if  the  broken 
plants  are  examined  they  will  be 
found  to  be  usually  bent  near  the 
ground.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
a maggot  has  been  working  in  the 
stalk  and  has  weakened  the  plant  to 
such  a degree  that  it  has  bent  over 
and  broken.  Towards  the  last  week 
in  August  and  the  first  in  September 
the  adults  lay  their  eggs  near  the 
crown  of  the  young  wheat  plant.  The 
larvae  on  hatching  out  feed  on  the 
central  shoot,  causing  the  plants  to 

Cricket  at 

The  cricket  season  for  1913  opened 
most  auspiciously  on  the  College 
campus  on  Saturday,  May  17th,  in  the 
game  played  between  the  'City  and 
College.  It  was  without  a doubt  one 
of  the  best  opening  games  of  the 
many  that  have  been  played  between 
the  College  and  the  town  representa- 
tives, though  not  by  any  means,  how- 
ever, the  most  evenly  contested.  On 
one  previous  occasion  a tie  was  the  ul- 
timate outcome  of  the  struggle,  and 
in  others,  only  the  small  margin  of 
a few  runs  on  either  side  was  the  re- 
sult. This  year’s  game,  however,  was 
all  in  favor  of  the  city  men,  their 
bowling,  batting  and  fielding  being 
far  superior  to  the  College  team.  The 
score  at  the  conclusion  of  the  game 
stood  78  to  56  in  favor  of  the  City, 
with  two  or  three  City  players  to  yet 
finish  their  innings,  Carter  and  Card 
retiring  with  well-played  scores  of  36 
and  16  respectively  to  their  credit.  A 
unique  and  pleasing  feature  of  the 
game  was  the  presence  of  Dr.  Creel- 
man  playing  for  the  College  team, 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
College,  I am  told,  that  its  President 
has  taken  part  in  a match  game  of 


become  sickly  in  color  before  the  win- 
ter. They  pass  the  winter  in  the  pupal 
stage  and  about  the  end  of  May  the 
adult  fly  emerges  and  the  eggs  are 
laid  again,  but  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  blades  of  the  plants.  The  lavae 
work  down  between  the  blades  of  the 
stem  and  suck  the  juices,  the  pupal 
or  the  flax-seed  stage  being  reached 
shortly  before  the  grain  is  ripe.  In 
controlling  the  pest  select  the  best 
seed  and  prepare  the  seed  bed  care- 
fully. Sow  the  seed  late,  especially  in 
dry  seasons,  from  the  5th  of  Septem- 
ber to  the  10th.  If  the  field  has  been 
badly  attacked  plow  down  or  burn 
over  wheat  stubble  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  crop  is  off. 

the  College 

cricket  on  the  campus.  His  score  of 
17  at  the  bat  was  a very  creditable 
one,  being  the  highest  score  made  for 
the  College.  A very  nice  catch  made 
by  him  at  point,  while  fielding,  should 
also  be  noticed.  Downie  was  the  only 
other  batsman  on  the  College  team 
who  got  into  double  figures.  The 
bowling  for  the  City  team  and  their 
smart  all-round  fielding  helped  very 
materially  to  secure  the  victory.  It 
was  a most  enjoyable  game,  and  it 
was  very  apparent  that  exceptionally 
strong  league  teams  can  be  selected 
to  represent  Guelph-O.  A.  C.  in  the 
Western  Ontario  Cricket  League 
games  this  season. 

The  following  are  the  dates  of  the 
games  as  arranged  to  date,  to  be 
played  on  the  College  Campus  this 
season  and  the  opposing  team:. 

July  12 — London  Asylum. 

May  31— Galt. 

July  1 — Eaton  A.  C.  C. 

July  5 — X Stratford. 

July  21 — X Twin  City. 

July  26— X Gaft. 

August  23 — X Paris. 

Sept.  21 — Island  Aquatic  (Toron- 
to). 


Those  marked  X are  League  games. 
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Rugby  Football — 1913  Season 


AS  September  approaches  it  be- 
hooves us  to  think  of  the 
rugby  prospects  for  the  fall. 
Rugby  this  past  year  received  a great 
boom  at  the  0.  A.  College,  and,  al- 
though the  premier  junior  Canadian 
honors  were  not  obtained,  we  were 
so  near  to  this  achievement  that  the 
coming  season  should  find  us  out  on 
the  gridiron  determined  to  obtain 
nothing  short  of  the  Junior  Dominion 
Championship. 

Our  prospects  are  just  as  bright  as 
last  year  with  regard  to  players.  In 
fact,  we  have  always  had  an  abund- 
ance of  material,  but  our  teams  have 
never  had  any  degree  of  success  until 
the  past  season.  This  success  was 
undoubtedly  brought  about  by  the 
earnest  endeavors  and  faithful  work 
of  the  players,  the  splendid  leader- 
ship of  the  captain  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  manager  and  trainer 
looked  after  the  team.  Having  seen 
the  results,  of  training  and  teamwork 
in  the  past  season,  we  should  endea- 
vor to  have  the  team  this  fall  in  the 
highest  physical  condition  and  play- 
ers working  together  like  so  many 
cogs  making  up  a smoothly-running 
machine. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  commence 
training  now  for  the  fall.  Every 
player  when  he  turns  out  in  Septem- 
ber should  be  as  fit  as  possible.  He 
should  come  out  with  the  idea  that 
he  is  trying  to  help  bring  honor  to 
his  college  as  well  as  great  physical 
benefit  to  himself.  If  this  season  we 
can  have  the  faithful  practice  and 
training  that  we  had  the  past  year, 
with  a little  more  zest  we  should 
stand  a good  chance  for  success.  Al- 
though everyone  did  well,  still  some 


weren’t  doing  their  best  and  we  want 
every  man  to  do  his  best  this  fall. 

Another  matter  of  importance  is 
to  have  a good  second  team.  In  order 
that  the  College  team  may  be  in  the 
best  of  shape  and  have  a good  offence 
and  defence,  they  must  have  as  good 
a team  as  possible  with  which  to  prac- 
tice. More  games  will  be  arranged 
for  the  seconds  this  year  in  order  to 
keep  up  their  interest  to  the  last. 
The  men  playing  second  team  should 
feel  that  they  are  helping  the  College 
fourteen  while  also  getting  into  bet- 
ter shape  for  the  next  season.  Our 
third  team  which  we  developed  last 
year  will  also  be  kept  up.  This  will 
give  us  a chance  to  teach  the  game 
to  men  new  to  it  and  thus  make  more 
material  available  for  succeeding 
years. 

To  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  team  and  are  unable  to 
play  there  is  always  an  opportunity 
to  show  this  interest  by  the  use  of 
their  lungs  in  concerted  action  on  the 
sidelines.  Put  all  your  loyalty  and 
feeling  into  each  yell.  Feel  that  that 
team  is  yours  playing  for  the  honor 
of  your  College  and  not  a group  of 
individuals  playing  for  their  own  in- 
terest. If  this  spirit  is  manifest  it 
will  be  communicated  to  the  players 
who  will  be  encouraged  in  their  strug- 
gle for  victory.  Also  let  the  individ- 
ual who  is  a star  player  and  thinks  he 
need  not  train  feel  that  this  action  of 
his  is  discountenanced  by  the  student 
body.  With  perfection  in  all  these 
lines  we  should  be  most  successful 
this  fall. 

Most  of  us  have  some  idea  of  how 
to  train,  but  to  give  a clearer  guide, 
I will  repeat  the  instructions  given  by 
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Captain  Webster  to  last  year’s  players 
which  he  obtained  from  the  course  of 
physical  training  prescribed  at  Yale 
University : 

Food. 

I.  Avoid : 

1.  Indigestible  foods:  pork,  fat 
meats,  boiled  cabbage,  all  food  fried 


other  spices,  mustard,  catsup,  Wor- 
cester sauces  and  other  condiments. 

II.  Choose  your  diet  from  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Lean  beef,  mutton,  fowl,  roasted 
or  boiled  vegetables,  eggs,  boiled, 
poached  or  scrambled,  whole  wheat 
or  graham  bread,  milk,  cocoa,  choco- 


FOURTH  YEAR  BASKETBALL  TEAM.  INTER-YEAR  CHAMPIONS.  1912-13. 

G.  J.  Culham,  centre;  E.  F.  Palmer,  forward;  W.  H.  Tisdale,  guard;  E.  F.  Neff,  guard;  G.  G.  Bram- 
hill  (cant.),  forward. 


in  grease,  pastry,  crackers,  hot 
bread  and  biscuits,  dough  puddings, 
rich  cakes,  confections,  candy, 
cheese,  pickles,  vinegar,  soda  water. 

2.  Injurious  foods,  stimulants 
and  narcotics,  tobacco  and  alcoholic 
drinks,  tea  and  coffee,  pepper  and 


late  and  water.  For  dessert  eat 
fresh  fruits,  canned  peaches  or 
pears  (no  preserves  or  jams).  Eat 
light  breakfast  of  cereal  and  fruit. 
If  convenient  let  the  hearty  meal 
come  at  mid-day.  Eat  regularly — do 
not  eat  between  meals. 
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Care  of  the  Body. 

1.  (Sleep  eight  hours  every  night, 
ten  if  possible. 

2.  Take  cold  sponge  bath  or 
plunge  every  morning  on  arising. 

3.  Insist  on  fresh  air  at  all  times. 

4.  Take  exercise  regularly — each 
day — until  tired,  but  not  exhausted. 


5.  Avoid  exercise  in  the  day  pre- 
ceeding  any  athletic  contest;  allow 
your  muscles  to  become  limber  and 
save  your  energy. 

(Ed.  note: — This  article  is  contri- 
buted by  Mr.  H.  A.  Braithwaite,  who 
has  been  chosen  to  captain  the  Col- 
lege football  team  during  the  coming 
season.) 


O.  A.  C.  FIRST  BASEBALL  TEAM.  1912-13. 

Rear  Row — Burrows,  r.  f. ; Chambers,  spare ; Hales,  p. 

Middle  Row — King,  c. ; A.  H.  McLennan,  Mgr.;  Forsythe,  r.  s.;  W.  H.  J.  Tisdale,  Pres.  A.  A.;  Row- 
land, 1.  f. 

Front  Row — Winslow,  p. ; Neelands,  1.  s. ; Palmer  (capt.),  lb;  Buff,  3b;  Culverhouse,  2b. 
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The  Amelioration  of  Our  Fruits 

F.  S.  REEVES,  HYBRIDIST  AT  THE  HORTICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT 
STATION,  VINELAND  STATION. 


SINCE  the  publication  of  the  Ori- 
gin of  Species  by  Darwin,  and 
more  recently  still  since  the 
publication  in  1900  of  the  Abbe 
Mendel’s  experiments  on  heredity 
in  peas,  many  theories  have  been 
advanced  to  account  for  the  di- 
versity of  individuals  of  plants 
as  grown  from  seed.  The  old 
hypothesis  that  our  fruits  revert 
to  the  original  species  or  wild  types 
when  grown  from  seed  has  been 
proven  false  by  many  observations 
and  experiments  and  notably  among 
others  those  of  Luther  Burbank,  the 
great  plant  breeder  of  California, 
who  has  devoted  his  whole  life  to 
breeding,  selecting  and  above  all  close 
observation  of  the  behaviour  of  plants 
in  heredity.  But  so  far  no  definite  rule 
or  law  can  be  laid  down  to  state  what 
will  be  the  results  when  two  fruits 
are  crossed  or  to  act  as  a guide  in 
the  crossing  of  fruits  in  order  to  gain 
a desired  object  in  view. 

Therefore  we  are  all  working  in  the 
dark,  as  it  were,  with  regard  to  re- 
sults; but  at  the  same  time  nature 
has  produced  many  improvements  in 
our  fruits,  evidenced  by  the  many 
chance  seedlings  that  were  of  decided 
improvement  over  anything  else 
known  in  its  place  before;  for  in- 
stance, the  Northern  Spy  apple, 
which  originated  in  this  way  in  New 
York  State,  and  the  Crawford  peach, 
which  originated  in  the  same  way  in 
New  Jersey.  There  i(s  no  reason  to 
believe  that  plant  breeders  and  biolo- 
gists cannot  by  experimentation  and 
observation  learn  nature’s  secret  and 
improve  upon  her  ways,  or  at  least 


take  advantage  of  her  ways  and  ac- 
celerate the  improvement  of  our 
fruits. 

It  is  perfectly  patent  to  all 
who  purchase  their  fruit  from  the 
stores  that  they  can  never  procure 
the  high  quality  in  the  tender  fruits 
as  they  get  when  visiting  an  orchard 
and  can  select  the  fruit  off  the  trees. 
Perhaps  they  are  not  always  aware 
of  the  true  reason.  With  a large 
number  of  our  fruits,  the  varieties  of 
the  highest  quality  are  too  tender  in 
the  skin  for  long  distant  shipments, 
and  in  order  that  the  business  shall 
be  profitable,  the  fruit  grower  must 
grow  varieties  that  will  stand  ship- 
ment better,  although  the  quality 
may  be  of  a lower  standard.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  highest  quality  varieties 
are  frequently  grown  only  for  home 
consumption. 

This  point  is  one  of  the  first  im- 
provements for  the  plant  breeder  in 
securing  varieties  of  a higher  quality 
that  will  stand  shipment  and  handling 
as  well  as  the  tough-skinned  fruits. 
In  other  words,  we  want  a firm 
strawberry  that  will  stand  shipment 
with  the  quality  equal  to  that  of  the 
Brandywine  (this  latter  strawberry  I 
may  say  is  scarcely  ever  tasted  by 
others  than  those  who  grow  it,  it  be- 
ing altogether  too  tender  to  carry  to 
market),  we  want  a peach  with  the 
high  quality  of  the  Crawford  and  the 
tough  skin  of  the  Elberta,  and  a 
grape  that  will  thrive  in  our  climate 
with  the  quality  and  toughness  of 
skin  of  the  European  grapes,  not  to 
mention  numerous  other  improve- 
ments in  all  our  domestic  fruits. 
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Many  of  our  choicest  fruits  are 
very  subject  to  disease,  either  fungi- 
cidal or  bacterial,  besides  being  beset 
with  numerous  insect  enemies,  the 
combating  of  which  all  adds  to  the 
cost  of  production  and  lowers  profit, 
and  in  one  particular  case  has  made 
the  fruit  a very  precarious  crop, 
namely:  the  growing  of  Bartlett 
pears,  the  trees  of  which  are  so  sus- 
ceptible to  a bacterial  disease  known 
as  pear  blight,  that  unless  great  vigi- 
lence  is  exercised  in  its  control,  will 
eventually  destroy  the  trees.  This 
disease  in  Ontario  was  the  subject  of 
a special  investigation  by  the  Fruit 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  summer  of  1912.  As  a 
result  of  investigation  by  American 
experimenters  they  have  proven  that 
this  character  in  some  plants  can  be 
eliminated  in  heredity  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  why  the  same  can- 
not be  accomplished  in  the  ameliora- 
tion of  our  fruits  by  well  planned  and 
careful  experiments. 

AFl  the  efforts  heretofore  on  the 
improvement  of  our  fruits  has  been 
carried  on  at  Ottawa  by  Dr.  Saun- 
ders, whose  work  has  since  been  taken 
over  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Macoun  and  his  as- 
sistants. It  has  also  been  taken  up 
by  Prof.  J.  W.  Crow  at  Guelph,  and  a 
department  of  Plant  Breeding  has 
been  organized  at  the  Horticultural 
Experiment  Station,  Vineland,  but 
the  latter  is  only  just  beginning  to 
get  under  way. 

In  this  modern  age  of  industry, 
progress  and  education  the  govern- 
ment, by  means  of  legislation  and 
grants,  has  done  considerable  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living,  and  especially 
to  raise  the  science  of  agriculture  and 
the  importance  of  this  work  will  ap- 


peal to  all  who  enjoy  our  luscious 
fruits.  This  work  requires  long,  pa- 
tient and  personal  application  and 
takes  many  years  to  carry  an  experi- 
ment through  to  completion,  and  even 
then  may  have  a negative  result — in 
Luther  Burbank’s  experience,  he  hav- 
ing taken  as  much  as  twelve  years  to 
complete  one  experiment. 

The  practice  of  horticulture  has 
been  well  expounded  and  all  progres- 
sive fruit  growers  at  the  present 
time  have  all  their  methods  of  culti- 
vation, spraying  and  growing  their 
fruits  developed  to  such  a stage 
where  each  man  knows  exactly  what 
particular  method  applies  best  to  his 
conditions,  and  he  realizes  now  the 
great  need  of  improved  varieties  that 
will  meet  the  demands  of  the  market 
and  at  the  same  time  prove  profitable 
to  the  grower.  Formerly  all  this  work 
was  left  to  chance,  but  now  we  are 
seeing  its  importance  and  the  atten- 
tion it  demands  of  scientific  men, 
especially  in  United  States  and  the 
Old  Country.  In  the  former  country 
they  have  a special  department  with 
three  plant  introduction  gardens  for 
the  introduction  of  plants  from 
foreign  countries  that  will  prove  of 
benefit  as  introduction  or  for  plant 
breeding  on  this  continent,  and 
through  the  generosity  and  courtesy 
of  the  officials  in  charge,  we,  in  Can- 
ada, are  given  the  privilege  to  take 
advantage  of  that  department  free  of 
cost. 

In  conclusion  I might  add  that  if 
those  interested  in  the  improve- 
ment of  our  fruits,  should  ob- 
serve any  particular  character  out 
of  the  ordinary,  they  would 
honor  the  writer  by  communicat- 
ing with  him. 
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ALUMNI 


For  the  past  two  months  we  have  been  examining  the  careers  of  some  of  the  men 
who,  while  at  College,  carried  off  gold  or  silver  medals  for  general  proficiency,  in  an 
endeavor  to  either  support  or  explode  the  theory  that  medallists  were  of  no  use  in 
practical  life.  It  seems  that  the  theory,  as  far  as  the  0.  A.  College  is  concerned,  is 
exploded,  for  some  of  the  most  successful  graduates,  both  at  practical  farming  and  in 
professional  or  business  life,  were  brilliant  scholars.  We  give  below  the  names  of  the 
remainder  of  the  medallists,  with  a very  brief  note,  all  we  have  been  able  to  obtain. 


Mr.  C.  R.  Brown,  of  Norwood,  Ont., 
won  the  medal  in  1886.  From  last  re- 
ports he  was  in  Gladstone,  Manitoba, 
Principal  of  the  High  School  there. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Sleightholm,  Humber, 
Ont.,  1887,  was  for  some  time  super- 
intendent of  the  Western  Dairy 
School,  and  proprietor  of  a creamery 
at  Strathroy,  Ont.  When  last  heard 
from  Mr.  Sleightholm  was  in  Toronto, 
Crown  Life  Building. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Scrugham,  tied  with  Mr. 
Sleightholm  in  1887,  was  a B.  A.,  To- 
ronto, but  we  have  not  succeeded  in 
finding  any  trace  of  him. 

Elmer  Lick,  Oshawa,  carried  off  the 
silver  medal  in  1887,  and  has  since 
graduating  been  engaged  in  fruit 
farming  at  Oshawa.  Mr.  Lick  takes 
an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  is 
president  of  the  fruit-growers  asso- 
ciation, and  has  been  on  the  staff  of 
the  Dominion  Horticultural  Society. 

Mr.  Geo.  Harcourt,  1888,  was  in 
1905  appointed  Deputy  Minister  of 
Agriculture  for  Alberta,  and  in  1908 
was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  Alberta 
University.  Mr.  Harcourt  is  too  well 
known  to  need  further  mention. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Brodie,  medalist  of  1889, 
received  mention  in  a recent  Review. 


He  is  noted  as  a breeder  and  importer 
of  Shropshires,  Shorthorns  and  Cly- 
desdales, at  Bethesda,  Ont. 

T.  H.  Tinney,  1889,  is  an  extensive 
breeder  of  Galloway  cattle  at  Medi- 
cine Hat,  Alberta,  and  although  we 
have  no  recent  news  from  him,  we 
expect  that  he  has  profitted  materi- 
ally by  the  exodus  to  the  Northwest. 

R.  E.  Cowan,  1890,  is  farming  at 
Galt,  Ont.,  and  is  Secretary  of  the 
Farmer’s  Institute. 

F.  A.  Wilkins,  prize  winner  in  1891, 
who  afterwards  was  graduated  in  en- 
gineering at  McGill,  has  been  sta- 
tioned at  Yokohama,  Japan.  He  was, 
or  is,  in  the  construction  department 
of  the  C.  P.  R. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Morgan,  silver  medallist 
in  1891,  originally  of  Kerwood,  Ont., 
is  District  Manager  for  B.  Avery  & 
Sons,  manufacturers  of  farm  imple- 
ments, New  Orleans,  La. 

R.  S.  Shaw,  medallist  1892,  gradu- 
ated 1893,  is  Director  of  the  Michi- 
gan Experimental  Station,  Lansing, 
Mich.  Mr.  Shaw  farmed  for  several 
years  after  leaving  College,  but 
finally  entered  professional  life. 

H.  L.  Beckett,  1892,  is  farming 
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near  Hamilton,  specializing  in  dairy- 
ing with  a large  city  milk  trade. 

f 

A.  M.  Soule,  1892,  Niagara  Falls, 
is  now  President  of  the  Agricultural 
College  at  Athens,  Georgia. 

J.  J.  Ferguson,  1893,  from  Smith’s 
Falls,  is  manager  of  the  Stock  Food 
Department,  Swift  & Co.,  Chicago. 

Jno.  Wheatley,  1894,  is  farming  at 
Seckerton,  Ont. 

G.  A.  Robertson,  medallist  1894, 
horticulturist,  has  been  growing  fruit 
and  breeding  poultry  between  St. 
Catherines  and  Port  Dalhousie  since 
leaving  school.  Mr.  Robertson  has 
now  seventy  acres  of  choice  fruit 
land  on  the  bank  of  the  Old  Canal, 
and  still  retains  an  interest  in  the 
College. 

W.  A.  Kennedy,  1894,  of  Apple  Hill, 
is  ranching  at  Fertile  Valley,  Sas- 
katchewan. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Clark,  Bay  View,  P.E.I., 
now  in  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  has  accu- 
mulated a very  respectable  portion 
of  No.  1 hard,  through  the  develop- 
ment of  the  lumbering  industry  in 
British  Columbia.  Mr.  Clark  gradu- 
ated in  ’96,  received  his  degree  of 
Ph.  D.  from  Cornell  in  1901,  and  after 
being  for  some  years  on  the  U.  S. 
Forestry  Staff  was  appointed  Pro- 
vincial Forester  for  Ontario,  later 
moving  to  British  Columbia. 

P.  W.  Lang,  1896,  St.  Mary’s,  Ont., 
has  been  farming  at  Wild  Wood, 
Ontario,  since  being  graduated. 

,;G.  0.  Higginson,  gold  medallist 
1896,  has  combined  several  interests 


at  his  home  at  Hawkesbury,  and  is 
prospering. 

P.  W.  Hodgetts,  1896,  St.  Cather- 
ines, has  held  for  some  years  the  po- 
sition of  Provincial  Horticulturist  for 
Ontario,  and  has  been  connected  as 
well  with  the  Fruit  Growers’  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  E.  Beam,  1897,  Mr.  A.  W.  Part- 
ridge, 1901,  and  H.  W.  Houser,  1902, 
are  farming,  respectively,  at  Nether- 
by,  Crown  Hill  and  Campden,  Ontario. 

R.  M.  Winslow,  Governor-General’s 
medal  1905,  Class  medal  1908,  is  at 
present  Provincial  Horticulturist, 
British  Columbia. 

H.  Sirett,  Governor-General’s  med- 
al 1907,  Rosseau,  Ont.,  was  from  last 
accounts  a financial  broker  in  Toronto. 

G.  LeLaeheur,  1908  medallist,  did 
not  graduate  from  this  College,  but 
strayed  to  Macdonald,  where  he  re- 
mained after  obtaining  his  degree. 

Wade  Toole,  1909,  after  graduating 
in  1911,  joined  the  staff  of  the  Farm- 
er’s Advocate,  has  since  married  and 
lived  happily  ever  after. 

Mr.  Percy  Vansickle,  high  man  in 
1910,  returned  to  the  paternal  estate 
in  1912,  and  has  apparently  not  yet 
had  an  attack  of  that  restless  feeling. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Nash,  1912,  has  not  yet 
returned  to  complete  his  course,  and 
is  at  present  assistant  manager  of  the 
C.  P.  R.  nurseries,  Cluny,  Alberta. 

This  completes  the  list  of  medal- 
winners,  and  although  we  still  believe 
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that  the  “plugger”  with  hut  a single 
aim  is  to  be  condemned,  yet  we  are 
convinced  that  it  is  no  great  handi- 
cap to  be  the  possessor  of  a medal 
won  for  scholarship. 

Mr.  “Prixy”  Weir,  Business  Man- 
ager of  the  Review  during  his  final 
year  at  College,  and  winner  of  the 
Barton-Hamer  medal  for  securing  the 
greatest  number  of  points  on  the  0. 
A.  College  Judging  Team  at  the  Chi- 
cago International  in  1911,  who  has 
been  for  the  past  year  assistant  to 
G.  A.  Putnam,  Superintendant  of 
Farmer’s  Institutes  has  resigned. 
Weir  has  embarked  in  journalism  in 
Winnipeg,  with  the  Farm  and  Ranch 
Review,  and  we  wish  him  all  success. 
Billy  Brad  and  Forbidden  Fruit 

J.  H.  Sterling,  ’08,  formerly  of  Sim- 
coe,  is  now  assistant  to  Prof.  Herner 
at  the  Poultry  Department  of  Mani- 
toba Agricultural  College. 

A new  appointment  to  the  staff  of 
the  Saskatchewan  Agricultural  Col- 
lege is  announced.  G.  H.  Cutler,  B. 


S.A.,  a 1909  graduate  of  the  0.  A. 
College  and  subsequently  lecturer, 
then  assistant  professor  in  cereal  hus- 
bandry at  Macdonald  College,  Que., 
is  made  Professor  in  Field  Husban- 
dry. 


F.  C.  Paterson. 


Carnegie  Scholarship  in  Entomology 


Mr.  John  D.  Tothill,  B.S.A.,  a grad- 
uate of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Guelph,  has  been  awarded  the 
Carnegie  Scholarship  in  Entomology 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  take  a year’s 
post  graduate  course  at  Cornell  Uni- 
verity. The  value  of  the  scholar- 
ship is  $625.00  and  includes  travelling 
expenses.  These  scholarships  are 
somewhat  similar  in  character  to  the 
Rhodes  scholarships  at  Oxford,  and 


are  intended  to  enable  qualified  young 
men  in  various  parts  of  the  British 
Empire  to  spend  a year  in  study  at 
some  University  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Tothill  is  a field  agent  of  the  Div- 
ision of  Entomology  at  Ottawa,  and 
is  at  present  carrying  on  investiga- 
tions under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hew- 
itt, in  the  work  of  parasites  of  the 
Brown-Tailed  Moth  in  N.  B.,  his  head- 
quarters being  at  Fredericton. 
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Our  Graduates,  1913 


A GREAT  testimony  to  the  value 
of  our  graduates  and  to  the 
training  of  the  students  at  0. 
A.  College,  is  manifested  each  year 
when  practically  the  entire  graduat- 
ing class  is  engaged  for  a variety  of 
professional  agricultural  positions  for 
days  and  even  weeks  before  Convoca- 
tion. In  spite  of  the  fact  that  of  late 
years  the  graduating  class  has  been 
increasing  in  numbers,  it  is  even  more 
difficult  than  formerly  to  graduate 
a sufficient  number  of  men  to  meet 
the  demand.  Ontario  is  retaining  a 
greater  number  each  year,  which 
testifies  to  the  increased  agricultural 
organization  and  development.  This 
is  especially  gratifying  and  encour- 
aging to  the  College  for  it  can  feel 
with  no  small  degree  of  certainty, 
that  its  efforts  are  being  appreciated 
more  and  more  by  the  people  of  the 
Province. 

With  the  graduation  of  Class  ’13, 
forty  young  men,  trained  in  the 
science  as  well  as  in  the  most  ap- 
proved practice  of  agriculture,  enlist 
their  services  and  abilities  with  the 
agricultural  interests  of  their  Pro- 
vince and  country.  For  most  of  these 
men  life  has  reached  an  interesting 
and  important  point  where  they  enter 
upon  their  life’s  work  with  serious 
earnestness.  Upon  them  will  evolve 
responsibilities  calling  for  judgment, 
common-sense  and  decision;  and  as 
one  year  succeeds  another,  each  indi- 
vidual of  Class  T3  will  become  of 
greater  importance  and  of  greater 
usefulness  to  the  community,  and  his 
country.  Each  graduate  possesses  at 
least  a degree  of  ambition  to  rise  in 
his  profession  and  to  prove  of  as 
great  service  as  his  ability  will  allow. 


All  other  graduating  classes  have  in 
time  contributed  men  to  positions  of 
influence  and  great  responsibility, 
and,  no  doubt,  such  a future  awaits 
members  of  Class  ’13;  but  let  us  re- 
member that  all  will  not  attain  to 
prominence.  The  greatest  satisfac- 
tion of  life  is  of  duty  well  and  con- 
scientiously performed.  By  keeping 
this  before  him  every  college  gradu- 
ate will  reach  the  maximum  of  his 
usefulness  and  his  life  will  be  a thor- 
ough success. 

A partial  list  of  appointments  from 
Class  ’13  follows: 

Beckett,  R.  S.,  District  Representa- 
tive, Northumberland  County. 
Boddy,  R.  R.,  Chemist  with  British 
Columbia  Government. 

Brown,  R.  W.,  Dairy  Department,  0. 
A.  College. 

Culham,  G.  J.,  Fruit  Branch,  Ontario 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Davies,  E.,  Bacteriological  Depart- 
ment, 0.  A.  College. 

Grange,  J.  B.,  Canadian  Flax  Mills, 
Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Harding,  P.  S.  D.,  Assistant  Repre- 
sentative, Napanee,  Ont. 

Hextall,  L.  J.,  Agricultural  Survey 
Work,  Dominion  Commission  of 
Conservation. 

Johnston,  S.  C.,  Fruit  Branch,  Ontario 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
Keegan,  H.  L.,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendant,  Government  Farm  Agas- 
siz British  Columbia. 

King,  H.  M.,  Agricultural  Represent- 
ative, Haldimand  County. 

McElroy,  H.  M.,  Agricultural  Repre- 
sentative, Rainy  River  District. 
McKee,  D.,  Chemical  Department,  0. 
A.  College. 
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Presant,  H.  E.,  Assistant  Representa- 
tive, Welland,  Ont. 

Shaver,  F.  D.,  Assistant  to  Superin- 
tendent of  Farmers’  Institutes, 
Toronto. 

Tennant,  J.  L.,  Agricultural  Repre- 
sentative, Renfrew  County. 

Tisdale,  W.  H.  J.,  Agricultural  Repre- 
sentative, Peel  County. 

Webster,  C.  A.,  Assistant  Represent- 
ative, Frontenac  County. 


Tregillus,  C.  A.,  Manager  Clay  Pro- 
ducts Co.,  Calgary. 

Bland,  A.  G.,  Entomology  Division, 
Dominion  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Of  the  remainder  of  the  graduates, 
Messrs.  L.  B.  Henry,  Winona;  H. 
Nixon,  Harrisburg;  H.  S.  Ryrie,  Oak- 
ville; H.  Sirett,  H.  Stamforth,  Alder- 
syde,  Alta. ; and  Geo.  Wilson  have  ad- 
hered to  their  resolution  to  follow 


Part  of  the  Graduating  Class,  1913. 


Bramhill,  G.  G.,  Weekly  Sun,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

Diaz,  R.,  Secretary  to  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  Argentine  Republic. 

Ferguson,  W.  M.,  Extension  Work, 
Maine  Agricultural  College. 

Jenkins,  G.  J.,  Laurentian  Milk  Co., 
Toronto. 

Millen,  F.  E.,  Apiarist,  State  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Palmer,  E.  F.,  Assistant  to  Provincial 
Horticulturist,  Toronto. 


practical  agriculture,  and  have  re- 
turned to  their  respective  homes. 
Messrs.  Wm.  Cook  and  Clive  Rogers 
return  to  South  Africa,  while  E.  G. 
Hood  goes  to  Iowa  for  post  graduate 
work  in  Bacteriology  and  M.  Howitt 
enters  the  U.  of  T.  next  fall  in  pre- 
paration for  the  ministry. 

The  Review,  which  has  received 
such  invaluable  support  from  the 
Class  of  1913,  wishes  the  graduated 
class  the  best  of  success. 
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Poultry  on  the  Farm 

J.  E.  BERGEY,  T4. 


UNTIL  recently  the  poultry  on 
the  farm  had  received  but 
little  attention.  Any  old 
place  was  good  enough  for  the 
hens.  They  were  fed  with  any- 
thing that  was  handy,  at  such  times 
when  some  one  had  leisure.  In  many 
cases  this  only  happened  two  or  three 
times  a week.  They  were  kept  merely 
to  supply  a few  eggs  for  the  table, 
and  were  not  considered  as  a source 
of  revenue.  A few  chickens  were 
hatched  in  May  or  June  to  replenish 
the  flock.  As  they  received  little  or 
no  attention  during  the  summer  they 
became  undersized  hens  by  the  next 
winter.  There  was  no  systematic 
weeding  out  of  the  old  hens,  and  con- 
sequently there  remained  in  the  flock 
some  hens  that  were  years  past  their 
usefulness.  Consequently  the  farmer 
finds  himself  with  a flock  of  hens  that 
have  an  average  yearly  egg  produc- 
tion of  about  ninety  eggs  per  hen. 

But  this  system,  or  lack  of  system, 
must  pass  away  if  the  farmer  wishes 
to  realize  a revenue  from  his  flock.  If 
increased  egg  produdtion  is  desired, 
considerable  care  must  be  taken  in  the 
selection  of  a flock.  Good  clean  quar- 
ters must  be  given  them;  feeding 
must  be  done  regularly  and  carefully, 
and  care  must  be  taken  that  the  birds 
are  kept  free  from  insect  pests.  But 
if  the  farmer  is  willing  to  give  his 
poultry  even  half  the  attention  he 
gives  to  his  other  stock,  he  will  find 
his  time  amply  repaid. 

There  is  probably  no  particular 
breed  that  is  a best  breed.  It  is  strain 
that  counts.  Generally  speaking  it 
does  not  pay  the  farmer  to  raise  the 
fancy  breeds,  or  keep  any  of  the 


breeds  for  exhibition  purposes.  The 
farmer  wants  a bird  that  will  lay  a 
large  number  of  eggs.  Also  a kind, 
the  cockerels  of  which  when  put  on 
the  market  will  bring  the  top  price  as 
idressed  poultry.  To  get  such  a strain 
they  must  be  bred  for  egg  produc- 
tion and  vitality.  Very  seldom  do  we 
find  hens  bred  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses that  are  heavy  layers.  Often, 
too,  we  find  these  low  in  vitality.  The 
only  way  to  get  a heavy  laying  strain 
is  by  trap-nesting  and  then  selecting 
the  heavy  layers  for  the  breeding 
pen.  The  cockerels  must  also  be  se- 
lected, as  they  have  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  laying  capacity  of  their 
progeny.  All  this  will  take  consider- 
able time,  and  is  altogether  too  ardu- 
ous a task  for  the  farmer  to  under- 
take. Therefore,  some  other  method 
must  be  adopted  to  increase  the  egg 
production  of  the  hens  on  the  Ontario 
farms. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  method  advo- 
cated is  the  one  by  Prof.  W.  R.  Gra- 
ham. This  system  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  district  representative  of 
the  counties,  and  as  far  as  it  has  been 
tried  has  proved  very  satisfactory. 
The  eggs,  which  are  all  from  a heavy 
laying  strain  of  Barred  Rocks,  are  dis- 
tributed by  Prof.  Graham  to  the  dis- 
trict representative,  who  in  turn  dis- 
tributes them  in  the  different  'school 
sections  to  the  scholars.  The  scholars 
hatch  out  these  eggs  and  raise  the 
chickens.  In  the  fall  the  good  pullets 
are  taken  and  put  into  some  central 
place,  and  a breeding  station  is  start- 
ed. The  males  for  these  stations  are 
selected  and  supplied  by  Prof.  Gra- 
ham. This  is  roughly  the  outline  of 
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the  work  undertaken  to  improve  egg 
production  in  the  province.  This,  of 
course,  will  take  some  time  to  accom  - 
plish, but  it  seems  feasible,  and  the 
farmer  should  grasp  the  opportunity 
of  improving  his  flock  of  poultry. 

Almost  all  hens  will  lay  in  the 
spring  of  the  year.  But  if  hens  are 
to  be  kept  for  supplying  eggs  all  the 
year  round  she  must  also  lay  some 
eggs  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months.  A good  strain  will  help  to 
solve  the  problem  to  some  extent,  but 
it  is  not  the  “be-all  and  end-air’  of 
the  business.  Most  hens  lay  more 
eggs  as  pullets,  than  in  any  succeed- 
ing year.  To  get  the  pullet  to  lay 
the  largest  number  of  eggs  possible 
it  is  necessary  that  she  start  to  lay 
early  in  the  fall.  To  do  this  she  must 
be  hatched  early  and  must  be  fed  well 
and  properly  cared  for  during  the  in- 
tervening time.  Besides  she  must  be 
of  a quick  feathering,  quick  maturing 
breed.  Expensive  houses  are  not 
necessary  for  laying  hens.  There  is 
found  on  many  farms  some  outhouse 
which  can  readily,  and  with  very  little 
expense,  be  remodelled  to  accommo- 
date them.  The  main  things  to  re- 
member in  constructing  such  a house 
are : Plenty  of  light,  good  ventilation, 
lack  of  drafts,  and  dryness.  If  these 
things  are  kept  in  mind  the  other  de- 
tails of  construction  are  immaterial. 
If  a new  house  must  be  built  we  would 
recommend  the  “open  front”  style,  as 
used  at  the  Poultry  Department  of 
the  0.  A.  C.  This  house  combines  all 
of  the  above  essentials,  and  can  be 
erected  at  a moderate  cost.  The  tem- 
perature will,  in  a house  like  this,  be 
very  low  in  the  winter  months.  But 
after  several  years’  experience  it  has 
been  found  that  hens  will  do  well  in 
such  a house  and  no  serious  harm  has 


resulted,  even  in  the  coldest  weather. 
In  fact,  it  has  been  found  that  hens 
will  lay  well  with  the  temperature 
ranging  all  the  way  from  zero  to 
82  degrees  Fahrenheit  inside  the 
house. 

Proper  housing,  however,  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  laying  hens.  If  they 
are  expected  to  lay  well  during  the 
fall  and  winter  months  they  must  be 
looked  after  regularly  and  fed  liberal- 
ly. They  must  also  be  made  to  take 
exercise.  This  is  best  done  by  scat- 
tering the  grain  in  the  litter,  and  then 
turning  the  litter  over.  A good  ration 
for  laying  hens  during  the  winter 
months  is  two  parts  of  corn  to  one 
part  wheat,  fed  morning  and  night, 
supplemented  at  noon  with  some  kind 
of  green  feed,  such  as  alfalfa  or 
mangles.  Where  possible  buttermilk 
or  skim-milk  should  be  given  as  a 
drink.  Where  neither  of  these  are  to 
be  had,  some  other  kind  of  meat  food 
should  be  fed. 

With  his  poultry  products,  as  in 
many  other  lines,  the  farmer  fails  to 
market  his  goods  to  advantage,  even 
after  he  has  produced  a first-class 
article.  With  those  situated  around 
the  larger  towns  and  cities,  there  is 
sufficient  demand  to  consume  all  the 
local  supply,  and  good  prices  are  re- 
alized. But  those  not  so  favorably 
situated,  often  have  difficulty  in  dis- 
posing of  their  products,  and  are 
forced  to  sell  to  the  village  merchant, 
taking  such  prices  as  the  grocer  feels 
inclined  to  pay,  regardless  of  market 
prices.  In  such  places  a little  co-oper- 
ation would  enable  the  farmers  to  sell 
to  good  advantage  by  shipping  to  the 
markets  in  the  larger  cities.  In  this 
way  the  producer  would  get  better 
prices,  and  the  consumer  a better 
article. 
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The  Students’  Council 

It’s  work  for  the  past  year. 


In  following  up  it’s  aim — the  im- 
provement of  the  conditions  of  the 
student  body — the  council  has  suc- 
ceeded well  this  year,  for,  after  a ses- 
sion of  energetic  and  perhaps  stormy 
endeavor  it  has  closed  the  year  with 
a fine  record  of  improvements  in  and 
around  the  college. 

Probably  the  change  of  most  value 
to  the  students  was  the  formation  of 
the  Book  Club,  which  the  council  as- 
sisted in  establishing.  This  is  a co- 
operative supply  society,  furnishing 
books,  stationery  and  pennants,  to 
the  students,  the  dividends  being 
divided  at  the  end  of  the  year 
among  the  members  according  to  the 
business  done  with  the  club.  It  has 
taken  over  the  supplies  from  the 
Cosmopolitan  Club,  and  at  present  is 
busy  receiving  orders  and  selling  to 
the  Short  Courses.  This  society  needs 
the  support  of  every  student  and  to 
those  boys  who  read  this  and  intend 
coming  to  Guelph  for  the  first  time 
next  fall,  we  would  offer  a word  of 
advice.  Patronize  your  students’  sup- 
ply association  no  matter  what  al- 
lurements the  book  store  in  Guelph 
holds  out,  as  it  may  do  so — because 
only  in  this  way  can  such  a society 
succeed.  To  the  present  students  we 
trust  that  their  patriotism  for  the 
college  associations  will  keep  them 
enthusiastic  supporters  of  this  our 
first  co-operative  venture.  If  the 
members  fail  the  club  will.  So  “it 
is  up  to  us.” 

No  longer  will  the  boys  need  to 
wait  impatiently  to  telephone  to  the 
city  when  someone  else  is  having  a 
half-hour  chat  over  the  wires  with 
833.  No  longer  will  they  be  troubled 
with  the  noise  and  din  of  uproarious 
Sophomores  and  excited  Freshmen, 


while  they  vainly  endeavor  to  make 
out  what  is  being  said  over  the 
’phone.  The  council  has  arranged  for 
a private  telephone  to  be  installed 
between  the  Macdonald  Hall  and  the 
Residence,  the  expense  being  borne 
by  the  main  college  associations,  but 
this  ’phone  will  be  enclosed  in  a per- 
fectly sound-proof  box. 

For  some  time  the  boys  who  have 
boarded  out  have  been  troubled  by 
having  to  cross  a certain  section  of 
the  walk  where  there  is  not  cement 
but  always  plenty  of  mud  in  the 
Spring.  Last  winter  the  council  took 
the  matter  in  hand  and  succeeded  in 
having  a sidewalk  laid  on  this  por- 
tion. Thirty  new  lockers  were  placed 
in  the  gymnasium  to  accommodate 
the  increasing  number  of  boys  who 
wish  lockers.  The  library  hours  were 
changed,  enabling  the  students  to 
have  a longer  period  in  that  building 
and  the  reading-room  and  reference 
shelves  were  arranged  to  be  kept 
open  in  the  evenings. 

Previous  to  this  winter  the  tele- 
phone had  had  no  proper  attention, 
and  it  might  ring  steadily  during 
study  hour  without  being  answered. 
To  assure  constant  attention  it  was 
arranged  that  the  class  T6  take  the 
matter  in  hand.  After  that  the 
Freshmen  took  turns  watching  the 
’phone,  each  man  doing  his  duty  as 
his  turn  came  around,  and  right  well 
they  did  it,  too. 

Last  fall  when  we  had  our  most 
successful  theatre  night  the  students’ 
council  conducted  the  whole  affair  and 
carefully  guided  the  boys  past  the  in- 
quisitiveness of  the  over-anxious 
Guelph  police  force.  During  the 
June  excursions  the  refreshment 
booth  was  managed  by  them  also. 
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High-Class  Telephones 

If  you  are  about  to  build  a new 
telephone  system  or  add  to  the 
equipment  of  an  old  one  it  will 
be  to  your  advantage  to  get  into 
communication  with  us.  Our 
magneto  telephones,  desk  sets, 
test  or  portable  sets,  switch- 
boards and  all  kinds  of  equip- 
ment and  construction  materials 
are  of  the  highest  class  and  fully 
guaranteed.  Our  No.  4 Bulletin 
illustrates  all  our  magneto  goods 
and  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

Our  Best 
Recommend 

The  best  evidence  we  can  offer  you  as  to  the  quality  of  our  telephones 
and  our  business  methods  is  the  fact  that  the  large  majority  of  the  Inde- 
pendent, Local  and  Municipal  companies  are  customers  of  ours.  We  helped 
these  systems  to  get  started  under  conditions  that  ensured  their  best  suc- 
cess because  we  are  directly  interested  in  the  success  of  every  local  telephone 
system  upon  which  we  must  depend  for  our  customers  in  Ontario.  We  are 
thus  in  a position  to  supply  any  Independent  Company  or  Municipality  enter- 
ing the  telephone  field  with  reliable  information. 

Our  No.  3 Bulletin  giving  full  instructions  in  regard  to  the  building  of 
telephone  lines  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

Canadian  Independent  Telephone  Go. 

Limited 

18-20  DUNCAN  STREET  - - TORONTO,  CANADA 
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Let  the  Kodak 

tell  the  summer  story . 


Catalogue  at  your  dealer’s,  or  by  mail.  Free. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LTD. 

TORONTO,  CAN. 
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Brockville’s  Fire  Protection 

Brock villc,  Ont.,  May  6.— (Special)— 
The  J3rock\  ille  town  council  has  made 
a material  expansion  in  the  fine  lim- 
its of  the  town,  which  now  includes 
every  part  of  the  thickly  settled  re- 
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en structures  aire  hereafter  prohibited 
and  repairs  to  existing  bulidinps  are 
relegated  to  the  supervision  of  the 
building  inspiector.  Brockville's  r 
cent  big  fire  has  served  a purpose. 
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Factory  at  Lachine,  P.  Q.  (near  Montreal). 
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Formula  Exclusively  of 


(ohe  Buntin  Reid  (ompanp 


13  COLBORNE  ST.,  TORONTO 


We  make  a specialty  of  all  grades  of  paper  for 
catalogues  and  fine  printing 


Correspondence  Solicited 
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Removes  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore- 
ness from  any  Bruise  or  Strain; 

Stops  Spavin  Lameness.  Allays  pain. 
Does  not  Blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.  $2.00  a bottle, 
delivered.  Book  1 K free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  lini- 
ment for  mankind.  For  Synovitis,  Strains, 
Gouty  or  Rheumatic  deposits,  Swollen, 
Painful  Varicose  Veins.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  $1  and  $2  per  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 
ty.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.  177  Lymans  Bldg. .Montreal,  Can. 


Morriston,  Ont.,  Nov.  14th,  1907. 

Dear  Sir, — I think  ABSORBINE  the  best 
remedy  I ever  used.  Have  a fine  yearling 
carriage  colt  that  got  a bog  spavin  a few 
days  before  the  Guelph  show.  I used 
ABSORBINE  as  directed  from  four  to  six 
times  a day,  rubbing  it  in  well,  and  inside 
of  a week  you  could  not  tell  which  leg  was 
hurt.  She  carried  the  red  ribbon  at  Guelph 
and  at  four  other  shows  after  the  cure. 

Whenever  I hear  a neighbor  having  trouble 
with  his  stock  I hand  him  one  of  your 
pamphlets  or  advise  him  to  get  ABSORBINE, 
and  quite  a number  are  now  using  it 
around  here.  Respectfully  yours, 

D.  E.  MORLOCK. 


Is  The  Cheapest 
You  Can  Use 

not  alone,  because  it  is  the  purest 
and  best  salt  for  salting  butter.  But 
because  it  will  salt  more  butter, 
pound  for  pound,  than  any  other 
salt  you  can  use. 

The  big  creameries  will  tell  you 
this — and  show  you  tests  to  prove  it. 

The  Agricultural  Colleges  de- 
monstrate this  every  day. 

Every  farmer  and  dairyman — 
who  is  getting  good  prices  for 
butter — is  using  Windsor  Dair^ 
Salt. 

It  is  pure— it  makes  beautiful 
butter — it  works  in  quickly — and 
it  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  Just 
try  it  yourself. 


70D 


M.  J.  RUDELL,  D.D.S.,  L.D.S- 
Dentist 

(On  the  Corner) 

Over  Guelph  and  Ontario  Investment 
and  Savings  Society  Bank 


PHONE  16 
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BffigMEl  - Great  Lakes  Service 

Fastest  and  Most  Luxurious  of  Steamers 


PORT  McNICOLL 
PORT  ARTHUR 


SAULT  STE.  MARIE 
FORT  WILLIAM 


57  HOURS 

TORONTO  TO  WINNIPEG 
Leaving  Tuesdays  and  Satur- 
days. 

Other  Luxurious  Steamers,  Mon- 
days, Wednesdays,  Thursdays. 


Steamship  Express 

Leaves  Toronto  Daily,  except 
Friday  and  Sunday,  12.45  noon,  and 
arrives  at  Ship’s  side  3.55  p.m. 
Parlor  Cars,  First-class  Coaches. 


A SERVICE  PERFECTED  BY  STUDIED  EFFORT  AND  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE 


HOMESEEKERS’  EXCURSIONS  EACH  TUESDAY  UNTIL  OCT.  28 

Winnipeg  and  return,  $35.00.  Edmonton  and  return,  $43.00 

OTHER  POINTS  IN  PROPORTION.  RETURN  LIMIT  TWO  MONTHS 
HOMESEEKERS’  TRAIN  LEAVES  TORONTO  2.00  P.  M.  EACH 
TUESDAY  UNTIL  AUG.  26 

FULL  PARTICULARS  FROM  ANY  C.  P.  R.  AGENT 

J.  HEFFERNAN,  CITY  PASS.  AGENT,  32  WYNDHAM  ST. 


Only  Double  Track 
Railway  Between  ^ 
Toronto  and  Montreal 


and  Toronto  and  other  principal  cities  in  Canada.  Also  Double  Track 
and  Solid  Trains  between  Montreal  and  Chicago;  also  between  Ontario 
points,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  via  Niagara  Falls. 


SMOOTH  ROADBED  EQUIPMENT  THE  FINEST 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTED  PULLMAN  SLEEPERS 


Berth  Reservations  and  full  particulars  from  any  Grand  Trunk  Agent. 


The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  is  the  shortest  and  quickest  route  between 
Winnipeg-Saskatoon-Edmonton.  New  Fast  Express  Service  between  Winnipeg  and 
Regina,  through  the  newest,  most  picturesque  and  most  rapidly  developing  section 
of  Western  Canada. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  HOMESEEKERS 

For  rates,  maps  and  all  information  apply  to  nearest  Grand  Trunk  Agent,  or 
write  A.  E.  Duff,  D.P.A.,  G.T.Ry.,  Union  Station,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
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Official  Calendar  of  the  Department 

of  Education 


FOR  THE  YEAR  1913 


JULY 


1.  Dominion  Day  (Tuesday). 

Arbitrators  to  settle  basis  of  tax- 
ation in  Union  School  Sections  if 
Assessors  disagree.  (On  or  be- 
fore 1st  July). 

Last  day  for  establishing  new 


High  Schools  by  County  Coun- 
cils. (On  or  before  1st  July). 
3.  Summer  Schools  open. 

15.  Inspectors’  Reports  of  Fifth 
Forms  due.  (On  or  before  15th 
July). 


Brantford  Gasoline  Engines 

We  manufacture  the  most  complete 
and  up-to-date  line  IV2  to  50,  H.  P. 
Stationary,  Portable  and 
Traction 


We  also  manufacture  complete  lines  of 

WINDMILLS 


I 


Grain  Grinders 
Saw  Frames,  Pumps 
Tanks,  Water  Boxes 
Power  Spraying  Outfits,  etc. 
GOOLD,  SHAPLEY  & MUIR  CO., 
Limited 

Brantford  - Canada. 
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UNDERWOOD 


The  Underwood  is  used  more  exten- 
sively in  Canada  than  all  other  makes 
of  typewriters  combined. 

550  Underwoods  are  sold  every  day. 
The  Underwood  is  the  “aristocrat”  of 
the  typewriter  world. 

United  Typewriter 
Co.,  Limited 

EVERYWHERE  IN  CANADA. 

Head  Office,  Toronto. 
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Keep  Your  Stock  in  Good  Condition 
By  Using  International  Preparations 

Over  two  millions  of  practical  farmers  and  stock  breeders  use  the  preparations  named 
below,  with  complete  satisfaction.  Every  package,  can  or  bottle,  carries  our  ironclad  guar- 
antee of  money  back  if  it  fails. 


International  Stock  Food — 25c,  50c  and 
$1.00  packages,  and  25-lb.  pails  at  $3.75. 
International  Poultry  Food — 25c,  50c  and 
$1.00  packages,  and  25-lb.  pails  at  $3.75. 
International  Heave  Remedy — 50c  per 
package. 

International  Distemper  Remedy — 50c  per 

package. 

International  Colic  Remedy — 50c  and  $1.00 
per  bottle. 

Silver  Pine  Healing  Oil — 25c,  50c  and  $1.00 
per  bottle. 

International  Antiseptic  Healing  Powder — 

25c  and  50c  per  box. 

International  White  Liniment — 50c  per 
bottle. 

International  Hoof  Ointment  — 1 % lbs., 
$1.00;  3 lbs.,  $2.00. 

International  Honey  Tar  Foot  Remedy — 50c 
and  $1.00  per  can. 

International  Pheno-Chloro — 25c,  50c,  $1.00 
and  $3.00  per  can. 

Dan  Patch  Stable  Disinfectant — $2.00  per 
gallon. 

For  Sale  by  Dealers  Everywhere. 


International  Sheep  Dip — 1 gal.,  $1.50;  5 
gal.,  $6.75;  10  gal.,  $12.50;  25  gal.,  $27.50; 
50  gal.,  $50.00. 

International  Cattle  Dip — Same  prices  as 
above. 

International  Hog  Dip — Same  prices  as 
above. 

International  Louse  Killer — 25c  per  box. 

International  Louse  Paint — 35c  per  qt. ; 60c 
per  y2  gal.;  $1.00  per  gal. 

International  Gape  Remedy — 50c  per  bottle. 

International  Calf  Meal — 25-lb.  and  50-lb. 
bags. 

International  Worm  Powder — 50c  per  pack- 
age. 

International  Gopher  Poison — 50c  per  box. 

International  Compound  Absorbent — $2.00 
per  bottle. 

International  Gall  Heal — 25c  and  50.c  per 
box. 

International  Harness  Soap — 1 lb.,  25c;  2 
lbs.,  50c;  5 lbs..  $1.00. 

International  Quick  Liquid  Blister — $3.00 
per  bottle. 


Write  for  a Free  Copy  of  our  $3,000.00  Stock  Book. 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  COMPANY,  Limited,  TORONTO,  ONT. 


The  Auto  Way 

The  Auto  Press 

Feeds,  Prints,  Counts,  Checks,  Stacks  and  Delivers  Automatically 
Three  to  Six  Thousand  Sheets  an  Flour 

Perfect  Register 

This  Means— Your  Work  Done  Quicker  Than  Ever, 

Better  Than  Ever 

JInd — What  Does  This  Mean  to  You? 

You  Are  Invited  to  CALL  AND  SEE  This  Automatic  Mechanical  Wonder  in  Action 


Advertiser  Job  Dept. 

Long  Distance  Phone  3670  LONDON,  CANADA 
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Canadian  Explosives,  Ltd 


Before  the  Blast. 


The  Blast. 


After  the  Blast. 


Mr.  Farmer: — 

Can  you  answer  these 
questions? 

Do  you  intend  to  get  rid 
of  those  unprofitable 
stumps?  How  are  you  go- 
ing to  do  it  ? 

Will  you  use  a machine, 
which  is  the  hardest  kind 
of  work,  often  injuring 
your  horses,  and  requiring 
a great  deal  of  work  to  get 
rid  of  the  stump  after- 
wards ? 

Or  will  you  burn  out  the 
stumps — which  procedure 
destroys  the  fertile  ele- 
ments of  the  soil  all  around 
the  fire? 

Or  will  you  try  the  mod- 
ern method  which  does  the 
woric  at  one-third  the  cost 
of  pulling  and  chopping 
them  up — a method  that 
will  remove  fifty  stumps  in 
the  time  it  would  take  to 
pull  and  chop  up  one  or  two 
— a perfectly  safe  and  sure 
method  ? 

Do  you  want  to  know  all 
about  this  labor  and  time- 
saving method? 

Then  write  for  our  free 
booklet,  which  is  full  of 
valuable  information. 

Send  to-day  before  it 
slips  your  memory. 


CANADIAN  EXPLOSIVES,  LTD., 
Montreal,  Que.  Victoria,  B.  C. 
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LOUDEN  jS 
HAY  TOOLS 

Louden  Hay  Tools  are  designed  better;  built  better;  will 
handle  bigger  loads  in  less 
time  and  with  less  effort 
than  others.  They’re  trou- 
ble proof  and  repair  proof. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


The  Louden  Balance  Grapple 
Fork,  Double  Harpoon  Fork 
and  the  Louden  Junior  Carrier 
are  winners. 


LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

Guelph,  --------  Ontario. 


0- 


ONTARIO 

VETERINARY 

COLLEGE 

Affiliated  with  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, and  under  the  control  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  Ontario 
Infirmary  for  Sick  Animals  at  the 
College 

E.  A.  A.  GRANGE,  V.S.,  M.S., 
Principal 

N.  B. — Calendar  on  application. 


A HIGH  GRADE  ESTABLISHMENT 
FOR  THE 


PRINTING 

OF  CATALOGS,  BOOKS  and 
COMMERCIAL  JOB  WORK 


Society  and  College 
Work  a Specialty 


R.  G.  McLEAN 

26-34  Lombard  Street 
TORONTO,  - ONTARIO 

Telephone,  Main  637,  638. 
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The  Massey  ^Harris  Gasoline  Engine 

is  the  simplest  High-Class  Engine  on  the  Market. 

Simplicity — with  Efficiency— is  the  Keynote  in  the 
Massey-Harris  Engine. 

c It  has  fewer  parts  than  any  other  high-class  Engine  on 
the  market,  yet  no  other  Engine  is  so  reliable  and  efficient 
under  the  various  conditions  met  with  in  actual  work. 

C The  Mixer  is  the  simplest  possible  construction,  but 
gives  higher  efficiency  and  is  more  economical  of  gasoline 
than  any  other. 

<L  The  Cylinder,  Cylinder  Head  and  Water  Jacket  are  cast 
solid — no  gaskets  or  packed  joints  to  give  trouble. 

C The  Water  Jacket  extends  around  the  Cylinder  Head 
and  Valves,  and  the  Valves  are  extra  large — no  danger  of 
overheating. 

C.  The  Combustion  Chamber  and  Spark  Plug  are  placed  in 
the  end  of  Cylinder,  ensuring  quick  combustion  and  direct 
action  on  the  Piston. 

Massey-Harris  Gompany,  Limited 

Branches  at  Head  Offices— TORONTO,  CANADA 

Montreal,  Moncton,  Winnipeg,  Regina,  Saskatoon,  Yorkton,  Calgary,  Edmonton. 

— Agencies  Everywhere — 
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Advise  Your  Friends  to  Come  to 
CANADA 

Nowhere  in  the  world  are  to  be  found  so  many  and  such 
good  openings  for  a career  in 


FRUIT-GROWING,  DAIRYING— WHAT  YOU  WILL! 


The  cry  now-a-days  is  “BACK  TO  THE  LAND,”  and 
CANADA  has  got  the  LAND 

The  day  of  CANADA'S  PROSPERITY  is  the  day  of 

©nmr  Om® 


Do  not  neglect  it.  Think  this  over. 

You  can  never  do  as  well  anywhere  else. 

Tell  your  friends  to  apply  for  further  information 
To 

W.  D.  SCOTT,  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Ottawa 

Or  to 

J.  OBED  SMITH,  11-12  Charing  Cross,  London,  S.  W.,  Eng. 
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Cheapest  As  Well  As  Best 

Every  sensible  person  wants  the  best  of  everything,  but  in 
many  things  the  best  is  beyond  their  means  and  they  must 
necessarily  be  content  with  something  less. 

In  the  case  of  the  Cream  Separator,  however,  the  best  is 

fortunately  the  cheapest  as  well,  and 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
every  buyer  of  a separator  should 
know  this. 

Moreover,  the  best  is  of  more  im- 
portance in  the  case  of  the  Cream 
Separator  than  in  anything  else,  since 
it  means  a saving  of  a waste  twice  a 
day  every  day  in  the  year  for  many 
years. 

It  is  true  that  DE  LAVAL  Separ- 
ators cost  a little  more  in  first  price 
than  some  inferior  separators,  but 
that  counts  for  nothing  against  the 
fact  that  they  save  their  cost  every 
year  over  any  other  separator,  while 
they  last  an  average  twenty  years  as  compared  with  an  average 
two  years  in  the  case  of  other  separators. 

And  if  first  cost  is  a serious  consideration  a DE  LAVAL 
machine  may  be  bought  on  such  liberal  terms  that  it  will  actually 
save  and  pay  for  itself. 

These  are  all-important  facts  which  every  buyer  of  a Cream 
Separator  should  understand  and  which  every  local  DE  LAVAL 
agent  is  glad  to  explain  and  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  intending  buyer. 

If  you  don’t  know  the  nearest  DE  LAVAL  agent  simply 
address  the  nearest  of  our  main  offices  as  below. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  LIMITED 

MONTREAL  PETERBORO  WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER 
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